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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW 


HE Security Council will hold a general debate on 

Jordan’s and Israel’s complaints against each other. 
This decision was reached on May 4. Adopting a joint 
proposal by Brazil and Colombia, the Council decided to 
allow reference in the general debate to any or all items 
on the agenda. The Council did not com- 
mit itself as to the separate or joint char- 
acter of its eventual resolution or resolutions regarding 
the complaints. Lebanese amendments, seeking principal- 
ly concentration by the Council first on the alleged Israel 
attack on Nahhalin, were rejected. The first meeting was 
scheduled for May 12. 


Security Council 


Public hearings in the case of monetary gold looted 
by the Germans from the Mint and Bank of Italy in 
Rome opened on May 10 in the International Court of 

Justice at The Hague. The gold is currently worth 
Court $9 631,746.20. (See the BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 1.) 
Proceedings in the case were instituted by Italy against 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States on 
May 19, 1953. ; 


Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, declared that the annual con- 
sultation on East-West trade had positively furthered the 
expressed desires of European governments to increase 
the volume of that trade and to improve trade and pay- 
ments relations. Governments of twenty-four European 
countries and the United States, as well as the eastern 
and western zones of Germany, sent 153 experts to the 
two-week consultation, which ended on May 3. 


Ceylon has increased salt production by some fifty per 
cent while cutting production costs and improving quality. 
The island is‘now producing enough salt for a small 
export surplus over her own needs. 
The Government has so far appropri- 
ated the equivalent of about $600,000 for development 
of the salt industry and has employed the services of a 
team of specialists from the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration. 

Among measures they recommended were concentrat- 
ing production in the three most promising areas out of 
eleven being exploited, installing electric generators for 
harvesting the crystalliser area under floodlight during 
the night hours, introducing mechanical tractors and 
improving methods of stacking and harvesting. . . . Some 
twenty directors of cottage industries from eleven coun- 
tries in the Asia-Far East region on April 27 began a 
four-week study tour of Japan. The tour is sponsored 
jointly by TAA and the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. 

Members will visit industrial establishments, work- 
shops, research institutes, experimental stations and co- 
operatives. Products studied include textiles, ceramics, 
handmade paper and paper products, bamboo, wood and 
lacquer ware and agricultural goods. The main purpose 
of the trip will be to give members a first hand look at 


Technical Assistance 
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production and marketing techniques on which to base 
recommendations for the development of cottage and 
small-scale industries in their respective countries. The 
members are from Burma, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), 
India, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Viet Nam. 


A Dental Health Seminar, organized jointly by the 
World Health Organization and the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment, is meeting in Wellington from May 4 to 21. 
Thirty-eight participants from twenty-one countries of 
the Western Pacific, Southeast Asia and Eastern 
Mediterranean regions of WHO are discussing 
dental needs, methods by which dental health programs 
can be made an effective part of public health services, 
and the selection and training of dental health personnel. 

The Dental Health Seminar is part of WHO’s program 
of assistance in the education and training of health 
personnel, one of the organization’s important activities. 
It is intended to benefit particularly senior officials who 
are responsible for planning and developing public dental 
health services or specialists who are conducting teach- 
ing courses for professional workers in this field. 


Health 


An international conference in Palermo, Sicily, from 
May 3 to 6 to examine artistic and social problems facing 
the theatre and arising out of the considerable expansion 
of motion pictures, radio and television, was convened 
by the International Theatre Institute, set up by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

The meeting, in which fifteen of the Institute’s national 
centres agreed to take part, considered matters relating to 
authors’ rights and ac- 
tors’ fees; the choice of 
works to be televised, 
broadcast or filmed; 
and the need to main- 
tain a high standard in 
making such selections. 

Participants came 
from Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the 

' Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia. 

The ITI was set up by UNESCO in 1948 to promote 
international exchange of knowledge and practice in the 
theatre arts. It provides a central office for the collection 
and dissemination of theatrical information and organizes 
international theatrical exchanges. Thirty national centres, 
representative of their country’s theatrical art, assist the 
Institute in carrying out its various functions... . 

Paper workers from Austria will visit Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark; Danish landworkers will go to The Hague; 
a group of social insurance officers from Greece will visit 

(Continued on page 399) 
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More Primitive Areas Under 


ORE than thirteen thousand 

square miles of unexplored 
terrain in the wild interior of New 
Guinea have been brought under total 
or partial administrative control dur- 
ing the past two years, extending the 
area under government influence to 
about 84,000 square miles. Nearly 
nine thousand square miles are classi- 
fied as “restricted areas” being uncon- 
trolled, but exploratory patrols are 
gradually penetrating the rugged hint- 
erland of the Trust Territory, parts of 
which are inhabited by primitive tribes. 


Described by the Administering Au- 
thority, Australia, as “a policy of 
peaceful penetration,” this dramatic 
example of pioneering work js referred 
to in the latest administrative report 
on the territory. The report, covering 
the period July 1952 to June 1953, 
will be examined by the Trusteeship 
Council at its next session in June. 

The patrol operations are prefaced 
by air reconnaisances which determine 
the best means of entry into the misty 
valleys and forests of the interior. 
Ground patrols, led by an experienced 
officer, then penetrate to a previously 
decided location, suitable for an air- 
strip, making contact and establishing 
friendly relations with the natives en 
route. Sometimes the patrols are 
greeted with showers of spears and 
arrows and during past years some 
officers have been killed or wounded. 
On the completion of the airstrip, a 
post is established and the patrol fans 
out in all directions. Similar work is 
going on from other selected spots in 
the region and the pattern of patrol- 
ling is so organized that the patrols 
ultimately make contact and the whole 
region is then covered. 


The Administering Authority hopes 
that by the end of this year the entire 
remaining restricted areas will have 
been brought under control. 
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Peaceful Patrols Brin 1g 


Control In New Guinea 


DIFFICULT TASK New Guinea (see box 
on page 376) has frequently been de- 
scribed as the most undeveloped of all 
the eleven Trust Territories. The vast 
majority of the indigenous people are 
only just emerging from a “stone age 
culture.” Faced with the difficult task 
of advancing them toward self-gov- 
ernment or independence, the Ad- 
ministering Authority reports steady 
if unspectacular progress in many 
fields of activity during 1952-53. 
Throughout the Report, however, stress 
is laid on the difficulties of terrain 
and communications, the widespread 
devastation caused during the last war 
and the primitive nature of the people. 

The United Nations Visiting Mission 
which toured the territory in the 
spring of 1953 indeed emphasized 
that there is no real parallel between, 
physical conditions in New Guinea 
and those in the other Trust Terri- 
tories. The Mission was especially im- 
pressed by the extreme fragmentation 
of indigenous society and noted that 
in many areas a chronic state of war- 
fare existed until quite recent times. 
There are so many different tribes 
that, along the coast, rarely more 
than five thousand people speak the 
same language or dialect. Many villag- 
ers cannot, in fact, understand the 
speech of their immediate neighbors. 

Under the general direction of an 
Administrator, whose headquarters is 
in neighboring Papua, the Trust Terri- 
tory is divided into nine districts, each 
administered by a district commis- 
sioner. Within their areas these com- 
missioners are responsible for general 
and native administration and the co- 
ordination of the activities of all de- 
partments. The current Report stresses 
the continuing efforts made toward 
the development of local government 
on democratic lines, as the most suit- 
able means of training the indigenous 












population to take a more responsible 
part in managing their own affairs. 


POLITICAL EVOLUTION The process of 
establishing any kind of political sys- 
tem above the village level is still 
barely beyond the blueprint stage, a 
factor underlined by the Visiting Mis- 
sion. On this subject the Mission held 
that while the pace of politica] devel- 
opment should be speeded up, it would 
at the same time be unrealistic to 
assume that the existing tribal system 
can be greatly modified in the very 
near future. 

The present Report reveals, how- 
ever, that in the development of local 
government good progress has been 
made, by consolidating the established 
local councils and by preparatory 
work among new groups which, whilst 
involving much tact and patience, is 
essential before such bodies can as- 
sume the responsibilities of a council. 
During 1952-53 two new local coun- 
cils were proclaimed and the Admin- 
istration is hopeful that, thanks to the 
preparatory work of the last few years, 
several new councils will be at work 
by the end of 1954. 

In giving details of the formation 
and work of the local councils, which 
generally embrace a number of villages 
and communities, the Report states 
that the initial hurdle of applying a 
westernized type of governmental or- 
ganization to a Melanesian social 
structure has proved less difficult than 
was at first anticipated. This has pri- 
marily been due to the presence on 
each council of an element of intelligent 
and energetic indiginees, who, guided 
by officers of the Administration, have 
carried the burden of executive work. 
The Report adds: “Many councillors 
still do not have a sufficient apprecia- 
tion of their duties and responsibilities, 
or are too timorous to utilize their 
authority at the risk of jeopardizing 
personal popularity. On the 
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whole, however, the standard of ex- 
ecutive work has steadily improved 
and the degree of organizing ability 
displayed on occasions has been re- 
markably good.” 


COUNCIL ACTIVITIES The work of the 
local councils covers a fairly wide 
field. For instance, regulations enacted 
by councils during the past year cov- 
ered such questions as tax rules, main- 
tenance of village roads, requirements 
concerning cocoa cultivation and 
processing, compulsory registration of 
births and deaths, and penalties im- 
posed for failing to comply with taxa- 
tion rules. 

The more advanced indigenous 
councils have been active in other 
spheres. For instance, the Vunamami 
Council has acquired about 150 acres 
of agricultural land for pig and fowl 
breeding, and for cocoa and rice pro- 
duction along cooperative lines. The 
Rabaul Council has been similarly 
active, acquiring farming land which 


will provide the natives with a safe 
retreat area in the event of volcanic 
activity. 

Town Advisory Councils, confined 
to European and Asian membership, 
have, during the year reviewed, sub- 
mitted advice to the Administering 
Authority on such matters as airports, 
copra and copra production, naviga- 
tion aids, shipping and air services, 
educational facilities, medical treat- 
ment and hospitalization questions, 
employment of indigenous _ labor, 
streets and road maintenance, electri- 
city and water supplies, and_fire- 
fighting services. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL At present there 
are only two indigenous members 
from the Trust Territory in the Legis- 
jative Council of Papua and New 
Guinea. In noting this the Trusteeship 
Council last year endorsed the views 
of its Visiting Mission on the subject 
and called on the Administering Au- 


thority to “extend among the indigen- 
ous population an understanding of 
the legislative procedures” and submit 
information on the matter in its next 
annual report. The Administering Au- 
thority now states that, at this stage of 
development, the most effective way 
of extending amongst the people “an 
understanding of legislative procedures 
is through the work on the village coun- 
cils, and the encouragement and assist- 
ance given to that work by District 
Officers.” Consideration is being given 
to other practical steps “which might 
be taken to extend the understanding 
of legislative procedures, including in- 
formative addresses to village councils 
and by specific provisions in school 
syllabi.” 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Economic 
progress in 1952-53 was indicated by 
increased production in agricultural 
and other products, increased activities 
in the expansion of production and 





MOBILE CINEMAS are playing an important part in the Administration’s educational program, In 1952-53 more than 400 screenings were given 
at 54 different points, Most of the units are operated by indigenous personnel 
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in research into the improvement of 
the quality and yield of established 
crops and the introduction of new 
crops. The continued interest of the 
indigenous population in economic 
projects was being actively encouraged 
and developed by the Administration. 
An example of this was the increas- 
ingly important part being played by 
the indigenous people in the cooper- 
ative movement. Thus, between July 
1, 1952 and June 30, 1953 member- 
ship increased from 11,631 to 20,646; 
capital from £17,277 to £61,319; store 
turnover from £20,000 to £28,436; 
copra production, from £17,250 to 
£90,113; and total turnover from 
£37,250 to £118,549. Administrative 
expenditure in all activities and serv- 
ices during the period reviewed totalled 
£4,314,085, of which 41,544,542 was 
derived from internal revenues and 
£2,769,543 provided by a grant 
by the Administering Authority, The 
value of exports of local origin totalled 
£7,515,646—an increase of £1,692,228 
over the previous year. 

The chief exports were copra, gold, 
coconut oil, cocoa beans and timber. 
The Report noted that the progress 
made in the rehabilitation of the copra 
industry is reflected in the output of 
approximately 70,000 tons for the 
year—a figure very slightly below pre- 
war level. Record exports of coconut 
meal and oil were also achieved. 


The production of cocoa and coffee 
although not great, also showed appre- 
ciable increases. Gold production is 
continuing to play an important part 
in the territory’s economy and exports 
during 1952-53 were valued at #2,- 
147,766. 


COMMUNICATIONS In the territory’s 
general economic development an 
essential prerequisite is the expansion 
of roads and other communications. 
Recommendations to this effect were 
made by the Trusteeship Council a 
year ago. The Administering Author- 
ity now reports the completion of sev- 
eral major roads and port develop- 
ments. It emphasizes, however, that 
owing to the extremely difficult terrain 
and heavy rainfall the construction 
and maintenance of roads continues 
to present a formidable task. Despite 
this, a total of 329 miles of roads 
was completed during the year, in- 
cluding a vital link between the East- 
ern and Western Highland Districts. 
The total mileage of vehicular roads 
in the territory is now 2,675 miles, 
while bridle paths increased from 
20,457 to 21,017 miles. 

Replying to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s general recommendations for eco- 
nomic advancement, the Administer- 
ing Authority, in its Report, empha- 
sizes the difficulty created by the 
world shortages of specialists required 
for economic and scientific surveys. 
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It adds: “Meanwhile, concurrently 
with more fundamental investigations 
the Administering Authority is carry- 
ing out reconnaissance and ad hoc 
surveys and investigations to enable 
economic development to proceed on 
a sound basis wherever indications are 
favorable and indigenous or other 
inhabitants, or approved immigrants, 
are willing and properly equipped with 
capital and skill to undertake it.” 
With regard to other Council rec- 
ommendations on economic advance- 
ment, the Administering Authority 
stresses its awareness of the role of 
the indigenous population in economic 
development and planning, particularly 
in regard to European settlements and 
land alienation problems. In this re- 
spect the Report states: “Land is basic 
to economic development and rights, 
long-term interests and welfare of the 
indigenous people are thoroughly pro- 
tected in long-standing law and ad- 
ministrative practices. The develop- 
ment of cooperative, productive and 
trading activities and of special agri- 
cultural extension services have re- 
ceived considerable and special atten- 
tion, especially in recent years.” 


Commenting on public finance rec- 


ommendations the Administering Au- 
thority feels that current conditions 














in the territory are “not yet oppor- 
tune” for introducing direct taxation. 
Meanwhile, the financial system is 
being continually reviewed. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS In the social sphere 
the year was marked by modest prog- 
ress in various branches of activity, 
although the provision of new build- 
ings has presented a major problem. 
In this connection the Administering 
Authority states: “This is due mainly 
to the great number of buildings re- 
quired to replace those destroyed dur- 
ing the war and the limitations of the 
territory’s total building capacity.” 

Nevertheless, advancement has been 
made in the health and educational 
services. Forty-three new village dis- 
pensaries were opened during the 
year, with an increased number of in- 
digenous medical assistants and _at- 
tendants. The territory now has fifty- 
one Administration hospitals, of which 
forty are available to the indigenous 
people, eight to Europeans and three 
to Asians. In addition, thirty hospitals 
are maintained by missions, six of 
which are staffed with resident doc- 
tors. Outlying villages are visited by 
a European medical patrol twice a 
year and during the period reviewed 
207,431 persons were medically 
treated. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 


The Trust Territory of New Guinea, 
consisting of the north-eastern part 
of the island of New Guinea, the Bis- 
marck Archipelago and the northern 
islands of the Solomon group, has a‘ 
land area of 93,000 square miles, in- 
cluding more than 600 islands, most 
of which are of volcanic origin. The 
greater part is very mountainous, 
the highest peaks of the Bismarck 
Range rising to over 15,000 feet. 
The entire territory 
lies within 8° of the 
Equator and is hot 
throughout the year. 
Some parts of the 
territory have record- 
ed more than 300 
inches of rain annual- 
ly. The estimated in- 
digenous population in 
1953 was 1,143,564 
and the non-indige- 
nous population just 
over 11,000. Compris- 
ing a great diversity of 
physical types and 
speaking more than 
fifty different Melane- 








sian languages, the people of the ter- 
ritory live in small villages of wood 
and grass huts. 

In 1884 Germany took formal pos- 
session of New Guinea, which was 
occupied by Australian troops in 1914. 
In 1920 the territory was placed un- 
der League of Nations Mandate with 
Australia administering it until the 
Japanese invasion. With the surrender 
of the Japanese, civilian administra- 
tion was restored in 
October 1945 and in 
December 1946 a Trus- 
teeship Agreement was 
approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The 
Papua and New Gui- 
nea Act of 1949-1950 
approved the placing 
of New Guinea under 
the International Trus- 
teeship System and 
provided for its ad- 
ministration by Au- 
stralia, with the area 
linked in an adminis- 
trative union with the 
adjacent territory of 
Papua. 
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TWO UNITED NATIONS MISSIONS have visited New Guinea during the last few years. By plane, jeep and motor launch they visited many remote 
areas of the vast Trust Territory. This shows a “kivung” held to welcome the Mission at Kavieng, in New Ireland, in the Bismarck Archipelago. 


A malaria control school has been 
established in the Western Highlands 
District to provide instruction to stu- 
dents selected from the Department 
of District Services and Native Affairs. 
An anti-tuberculosis survey team is 
now functioning and plans for the 
X-ray of all inhabitants are in full 
operation.: Active research is continu- 
ing. in malaria control, tuberculosis 
and Hansen’s disease—the three major 
disease problems in the territory. 

Plans are being completed for full 
medical training to be given in the 
territory and it is hoped that the first 
group of some twenty students will 
commence four-year courses in 1955. 
Meanwhile, several students are grad- 
uated as assistant medical practitioners 
from the Central Medical Schoo] in 
Fiji. In addition, medical training is 
being given in several of the larger 
mission hospitals and institutions. 


In replying to the Trusteeship Coun- 
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cil’s recommendations for improving 
health services, the Administering Au- 
thority outlines plans for increasing 
the number of general hospitals and 
specialized hospitals for the treatment 
of tuberculosis and Hansen’s disease. 


EDUCATION Increases in the number 
of schools, enrollment of pupils and 
teaching staff are reported. At the end 
of June 1953, seventy-six Administra- 
tion schools, with nearly 4,000 pupils 
enrolled, were in operation, 208 teach- 
ers, including fifty Europeans and 150 
indigenous, were at work. These fig- 
ures represent an increase of seven 
schools, 192 pupils and eight teachers, 
over the 1951-52 totals. In addition to 
the Administration’s schools, a total of 
2,643 mission schools with 83,506 
pupils enrolled were in operation, rep- 
resenting an increase of sixty-nine 
village schools. 


Education is free at all*stages in 


both the Administration and mission 
schools. Provision is made by the Edu- 
cation Ordinance of 1952 for com- 
pulsory attendance to be declared in 
certain specified areas. It is expected 
that this provision will be extended to 
more advanced areas, although in 
many parts of the territory this would 
at present, the Report states, be im- 
practicable as it would have disinte- 
grating effects in the existing indi- 
genous system. 


“PIDGIN ENGLISH” In the village high 
schools English is the approved me- 
dium of instruction, although some 
use is still made of the vernacular. 


The use of the vernacular and the 
question of “Pidgin English” in New 
Guinea has been a matter of concern 
of the Trusteeship Council. At its 
summer session last year the Council 
recommended that the Administering 
Authority take energetic steps to eradi- 
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MOBILE CLINICS provide training in child welfare at outlying villages. Missions also main- 





tain fifty seven clinics for welfare work. This shows a group listening to a lecture on mothercraft. 


cate “Pidgin” from all instruction and 
urgently develop plans to eliminate it 
completely. 

Replying to this recommendation 
the Administering Authority now 
states: “Throughout the territory a 
special problem exists because of the 
complexity and multiplicity of native 
languages. . . . Hence, Melanesian 
‘Pidgin English’ has been used for 
many years as the practical /ingua 
franca in New Guinea. The Adminis- 
tration is working toward replacing 
this lingua franca, but it will be a 
long process to change the people’s 
habits. . .. The aim of the Administer- 
ing Authority is to make indigenous 
puplis in its schools fluent and literate 
in English at the shortest possible 
time.” 

It is interesting to note that a 
linguistic map of New Guinea is now 
in the course of preparation. The value 
of such work to the Administration 
lies in the basis it gives for the 
selection of area original languages 
and the adoption of a uniform ortho- 
graphy for these. 


The Trusteeship Council has in the 
past made several recommendations 
for expanding facilities for teacher- 
training in the territory. On this ques- 
tion the Report draws attention to the 
education centres at Dregerhefen and 
at Keravat, at which higher training 
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is given for teachers. Both these cen- 
tres were reorganized in 1952 when 
admission standards were raised and 
training courses lengthened in order 
to raise the standard of proficiency of 
indigenous teachers. 


INFORMATION ON THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
Both the General Assembly and the 
Trusteeship Council have on several 
occasions urged the Administering 


Authorities to disseminate information 
concerning the United Nations 
amongst the people of the Trust Ter- 
ritories. The current report on devel- 
opments in New Guinea states that in 
schools knowledge of the United Na- 
tions is spread through the Social 
Studies Syllabus. The report adds: 
“Small booklets are made available 
to libraries, but there is a general 
shortage of literature simple enough 
to meet the demands of barely literate 
people. The need actually is for film- 
strips on the work of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies.” 





With regard to the recommenda- 
tions for general secondary education 
in the territory, the Administering 
Authority states that the great major- 
ity of the indigenous population “has 
not yet reached a level where they can 
fully understand the value of Euro- 
pean civilization. . . . At this stage of 
development it is felt that energies 
are best expended in the increase of 
primary schools at the village level.” 


ADULT EDUCATION The Report states 

that the illiteracy rate in the territory 

is high, particularly in areas where 
(Continued on page 397) 


IN JUNE 1953 a special contingent of Royal Papuan and New Guinea Constabulary, including 

indigenous personnel from New Guinea, repfesented the territory at the Coronation of Her 

Majesty, Queen Elizabeth the Second, in London. Members of the contingent are seen marching 

through the streets of Sydney before their departure for the United Kingdom. None of the men 
had previously been outside their own country. 
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JAMES J. WADSWORTH (left), of the United States, shaking hands with Abdel Monem Rifai, 
Jordan's observer, before a Security Council meeting on the Palestine question. In the center 





is Edward Rizk, of the Lebanese delegation. 


Council to Hold General Debate 


on Israel-Jordan Complaints 


Provisional Agenda Adopted Without 


Commitment as to Separate or Joint 


Character of Eventual Decision 


T the sixth meeting devoted to 
the problem since April 8, the 
Security Council decided, on May 4, 
how it would deal with complaints by 
Israel and Jordan against each other. 
Jordan is not a Member of the 
United Nations, but, on its behalf, 
Lebanon had complained of a “flag- 
rant” breach by Israel of the Israel- 
Jordan General Armistice Agreement 
in connection with an armed attack on 
Nahhalin Village. Egypt, Iraq, Pakis- 
tan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen 
associated themselves with the com- 
plaint. 

Israel had complained that Jordan 
had repudiated its obligations under 
the armistice agreement by refusing, 
among other things, to attend a con- 
ference convoked, at Israe!’s request, 
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by the Secretary-General, and by an 
armed attack on a bus near Scorpion 
Pass. 

The problem had been whether to 
deal with the complaints as a whole 
or separately. Several members felt 
that the issues raised were closely 
interrelated and should therefore be 
covered in one discussion. Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, contended, how- 
ever, that, in the case of Nahhalin, 
armed aggression had been committed 
by Israel and had been condemned by 
the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission and that only after having 
disposed of that item could the Coun- 
cil properly turn to other things. 


COUNCIL'S DECISION The decision the 
Council reached on May 4 was to 


adopt the provisional agenda, which 
listed the various complaints, and then 
to engage in a general debate in which 
reference might be made to any or 
all of the items on the agenda, but 
without committing itself at that stage 
as to the separate or joint character 
of its eventual resolution or resolutions, 

This formula had been proposed by 
Brazil and Colombia and was adopted 
in separate parts and later as a whole 
by a vote ef 8 in favor, 2 against 
(Lebanon and the U.S.S.R.), and | 
abstention (China). The first para- 
graph of the Brazilian-Colombian pro- 
posal—to adopt the agenda — was 
adopted unanimously. 

Lebanese amendments to the pro- 
posal were rejected by votes of 2 in 
favor (Lebanon and the U.S.S.R.), 4 
against (Brazil, Colombia, Denmark 
and New Zealand), with 5 abstentions 
(China, France, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and the United States). Le- 
banon proposed that, after adopting 
its agenda, the Council should take up 
and decide on the items on the agenda 
in the order in which they appeared, 
that is, the complaint against Israel 
first, followed by the complaints 
against Jordan. 

The second Lebanese amendment 
was to revise the provision regarding 
the general discussion to provide that, 
“during the discussion of any item,” 
reference might be made to any or all 
of the items of the agenda “within 
reasonable limits.” 

The third Lebanese amendment was 
to delete the provision in the Brazilian- 
Colombian proposal that the Council 
was not committing itself as to the 
separate or joint character of its 
eventual resolution or resolutions. The 
President of the Council, Sir Pierson 
Dixon, of the United Kingdom, was 
not certain that a proposal to delete 
a paragraph could be considered as 
an amendment, but, for purposes of 
convenience, he was prepared to treat 
it as such. Dr, Malik did not press it, 
however, and there was no vote. The 
provision as originally stated in the 
Brazilian-Colombian proposal was 
then adopted by a vote of 9-0, with 
the U.S.S.R. abstaining and Lebanon 
not voting. 


GENERAL ITEM NOT ADDED At one stage 
of the debate, Sir Pierson Dixon sug- 
gested that a third item in addition to 
the complaints against Israel and Jor- 
dan be included in the agenda a 
general item on “compliance with and 
enforcement of the General Armistice 
Agreement between Israel and Jor- 
dan.” Stating that he would have 
pressed this suggestion only if it had 
found general agreement, he later 
withdrew it, for Dr, Malik indicated 
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that he would vote against it, and 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., 
was also opposed. 

On May 3, after mentioning the 
extreme difficulty of the problem, the 
world situation and the particular sit- 
uation in the Near East, “especially 
certain developments there,” Dr. Mal- 
ik said that he might withdraw the 
item concerning Jordan’s complaint 
against Israel. However, the next day, 
after the adoption of the agenda, he 
stated that it had been decided “not 
to withdraw from the engagement, 
but to fight the good fight to the end,” 
while reserving complete freedom of 
action, depending on whether real and 
demonstrable justice or injustice should 
finally prevail. 

“In the Arab world,” he said, “there 
is a massive, general, fundamental 
awakening of the people, who are de- 
termined to achieve four things: first, 
to rule themselves; second, to secure 
their economic and social rights; third, 
to establish as close a natural unity 
among themselves as possible; and 
fourth, to defend their rights in Pal- 
estine.” 

At another point he reiterated: “It 
is absolutely useless to hope that the 
Arabs will come to terms with Israel 
at the point of a gun, and it is hope- 
less for Israel to expect, or for any 
advisers of Israel to expect, that Israel 
can shoot its way to a final settlement 
in the Near East.” 

He remarked that “the spectacle” 
of the Council’s having spent six 
meetings, without any progress what- 
soever from the original position taken 
by some members, was not “very edi- 
fying.” James J. Wadsworth, of the 





ABBA S. EBAN, permanent representative of Israel to the United Nations, is interviewed by 
correspondents after Security Council meeting on the long-standing Palestine issue: Richard 
Witkin, of the United Press (left), and Sam Bennett, of Reuters (right). 


United States, had termed the six-meet- 
ing debate a “procedural wrangle,” 
and Henri Hoppenot, of France, had 
called it an “extremely tedious de- 


bate.” With this procedural decision 
out of the way, however, the Council 
immediately began debate on the sub- 
stance of the complaints. 





96,000 Boys and Girls Now Receiving 
Arab Refugee Schooling 


The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency in Beirut has reported 
that 96,335 Palestine Arab refugee 
boys and girls are now receiving ele- 
mentary and secondary education in 
242 schools operated jointly by the 
Agency and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

In addition, 55,000 Palestine refu- 
gee boys and girls are studying in 
private schools in Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan and Gaza, assisted by UNRWA 
grants. 
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While making provision for students 
in elementary and secondary schools, 
UNRWA also maintains a considerable 
number of refugee students in Middle 
East universities. 

In Lebanon, where thirty-six UNRWA- 
UNESCO schools are operated, 7,792 
boys and 4,231 girls are getting ele- 
mentary education, while 300 boys 
and eighty girls are in secondary 
schools. 

In Syria, 5,526 boys and 3,229 
girls are receiving elementary educa- 
tion in fifty UNRWA-UNESCO schools, 


and 638 boys and 166 girls are attend- 
ing secondary schools. 

Statistics for Jordan show that 118 
UNRWA-UNESCO schools are operating, 
with 25,433 boys and 14,868 girls re- 
ceiving elementary education, and 813 
boys and eight girls in secondary 
schools. 

In the Gaza strip, where thirty-eight 
UNRWA-UNESCO schools are at work, 
22,702 refugee boys and 8,758 refugee 
girls are getting elementary education, 
and 1,731 boys and fifty-four girls are 
in secondary schools. 

The figures also indicate that a total 
of 2,510 Palestine refugee men and 
women are teaching in UNRWA schools. 
Of the total, 279 are in Lebanon, 249 
in Syria, 891 in Jordan and 731 in 
Gaza. 
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Economic and Social Council 


Recommendations Emphasize Role of Technical Assistance 


eens of information, forced labor, financing of economic develop- 
ment and international price relations were among the main items con- 
sidered by the seventeenth session of the Economic and Social Council held 
between March 30 and April 30 at Headquarters. 


The Council also dealt with land reform, infringement of trade union 
rights, statelessness and financial procedures for the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. Reports from the regional economic commissions in 
Latin America and in Asia and the Far East were also discussed. 


Economic Matters 


INTERNATIONAL PRICE RELATIONS A re- 
port by a group of experts, “Com- 
modity Trade and Economic Develop- 
ment,” recommended establishing an 
intergovernmental trade stabilization 
commission to discuss and propose 
action on stability in primary com- 
modity markets. It favored using buf- 
fer stocks, by which price stability 
would be maintained by buying and 
withdrawing supplies from the market 
when prices are weak, and selling 
stocks when supplies fall short of de- 
mand; as well as a system of com- 
pensatory payments to ensure inter- 
national flow of money in the event of 
sharp fluctuations in primary com- 
modity markets. 

The Council decided to establish a 
Permanent Advisory Commission on 
International Commodity Trade, 
whose main task would be to examine 
measures designed to avoid excessive 
fluctuations in the prices of, and the 
volume of trade in, primary commodi- 
ties and the prices of manufactured 
goods in international trade. The Coun- 
cil decided to postpone organization 
and establishment of the Commission 
until the eighteenth session this sum- 
mer. Governments are invited to sub- 
mit comments. 


FLOW OF PRIVATE CAPITAL One of the 
major conclusions of a Secretariat 
study “The International Flow of Pri- 
vate Capital” is that an increase in 
capital exports today, however impor- 
tant for production in the future, can 
only be expected to make a minor 
contribution toward restoring eco- 
nomic stability. Prevailing economic 
uncertainty tends to reduce the volume 
of private capital for investment pur- 
poses. While the net annual outflow of 
private long-term capital from indus- 
trialized countries has tended to in- 
crease during the postwar period and 
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may have exceeded $2 billion annually 
during the last years, the figure was 
the same in the 1920s. Considering the 
increase in prices since, the outflow 
then was much greater in real pur- 
chasing terms. 

The Council recommended continu- 
ing efforts by countries seeking to at- 
tract private foreign capital to: 

(a) reexamine domestic policies, 
legislation and administrative practices 
with a view to improving the invest- 
ment climate; avoid unduly burden- 
some taxation; avoid discrimination 
against foreign investments; facilitate 
the import by investors of capital 
goods, machinery and component ma- 
terials needed for new investment; 
make adequate provision for the re- 
mission of earnings and repatriation 
of capital; 

(b) develop domestic and foreign 
information services and other means 
for informing potential foreign inves- 
tors of business opportunities in their 
countries and of the relevant law and 
regulations governing foreign enter- 
prise; 

(c) consider supplementing | their 
efforts to attract foreign private invest- 
ment by including in their requests for 
technical advice and assistance such 
matters as: 

(i) economic surveys to determine 
the sectors most likely to be of interest 
to private investors and to identify 
specific opportunities within those sec- 
tors; 

(ii) preparation of material regard- 
ing specific projects in a manner which 
will command the attention of private 
investors; 

(iii) establishment of channels for 
the presentation of specific projects to 
potential investors in capital-exporting 
countries. 


The Council also recommended con- 
tinuing efforts by countries able to 
export Capital to: 

(a) reexamine domestic policies, 
legislation and administrative practices 
with a view to encouraging the flow of 
private capital to capital-importing 
countries; 

(b) ensure to potential investors the 
availability of the fullest possible in- 
formation on foreign investment op- 
portunities and on the conditions and 
outlook for investment in individual 
foreign countries; 

(c) ensure to capital-importing 
countries (including firms and_in- 
dividuals the availability of informa- 
tion on the investment desires of firms 
and individuals) in the capital-export- 
ing countries; 

(d) impress on investors the im- 
portance of endeavoring to secure lo- 
cal capital participation in their for- 
eign enterprises whenever appropriate 
and feasible; 

(e) adopt within the framework of 
their institutions, measures on taxa- 
tion that will reduce progressively in- 
ternational double taxation with a view 
to its final elimination. 

The resolution further recommends 
that both groups of countries consider 
the possibility of establishing invest- 
ment corporations designed to encour- 
age the participation of private in- 
vestors. 


LAND REFORM Agrarian conditions in 
many underdeveloped countries and 
territories hinder economic advance- 
ment. After studying two reports 
“Progress in Land Reform” and 
“Rural Progress Through Coopera- 
tives,” the Council urged governments 
to continue their efforts to implement 
earlier Council as well as General As- 
sembly resolutions on carrying out 
land reform and related measures. The 
resolution also recommended that the 
International Bank give sympathetic 
consideration to loan applications 
from underdeveloped countries for 
development projects designed to im- 
plement their programs of agrarian re- 
form, and requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare a report, in col- 
laboration with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, for the 
twenty-second session (in 1956), indi- 
cating the impact of measures of land 
reform already undertaken on em- 
ployment, output, standards of living 
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and economic development generally. 

Governments were invited to assist 
in the formation and development of 
cooperatives, a subject on which the 
Secretary-General was requested to 
prepare, in collaboration with FAo and 
ILO, a further report. 


MONETARY FUND In his address to the 
Council, Ivar Rooth, Chairman of the 
Board and Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund, said that 
in the aggregate, and excluding the 
United States, the gold and dollar re- 
serves of countries “outside the Soviet 
bloc’’ increased by the eauivalent of 
about $2.5 billion, or twelve per cent, 
in 1953. As a result, the outlook for 
attainment of convertibility for main 
currencies had improved. In two cases, 
Peru and Turkey, the Fund had 
waived the rule limiting to twenty-five 
per cent of its quota the drawings of 
any Member state. The Council took 
note of the Fund’s report. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK Eugene Black, 
President of the International Bank, 
reported to the Council that since July 
1, 1953 the Bank had made twenty- 
four loans in thirteen countries 
amounting to more than $302 million, 
a significant increase in the pace of the 
Bank’s lending. The Bank sold the 
equivalent of more than $200 million 
worth of its bonds last year. Addi- 
tional funds were obtained through 
further release by member countries of 
their eighteen per cent local currency 
subscriptions to the Bank’s capital. 
There had sometimes been a tend- 
ency on the part of the underde- 
veloped countries to overemphasize 
the financial aspects of development, 
Mr. Black said, although the character 
and initiative of the people, the honesty 
and efficiency of the government, and 
the nature of the country’s social in- 
stitutions, quite as much as capital, 
determine the rate of economic 
growth. He believed that the indus- 
trialized countries were not assessing 
adequately the extent to which, in 
their own long-term interests, they 
could aid economic growth of areas 
where productivity is still unduly low. 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS The Council 
took note of the annual reports of the 
Economic Commissions for Asia and 
the Far East and for Latin America, 
and the report of the Interim Coordi- 
nating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements on_ the 
Question of a Study Group on Steel. 
The majority of governments expressed 
themselves against the idea of a study 
group on steel, and the Committee 
was unable to recommend that any 
further steps be taken now to estab- 
lish international machinery to deal 
with steel problems. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS The 
Transport and Communcations Com- 
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mission considered a Protocol, pre- 
pared by a Group of Experts, suitable 
for achieving a uniform system of road 
signs and signals on a _ worldwide 
basis. The Commission recommended 
that the Protocol be opened for signa- 
ture without delay. The Council, how- 
ever, sought the view of governments 
eligible to sign the new Protocol. At 
this session, the Council, noting that 
many countries have not yet submitted 
their observations and that a consider- 
able divergence of views was shown 
by the observations received, requested 
the Commission to place the matter 
on the agenda of its next session. Gov- 
ernments which have not already done 
so Were reauested to submit their ob- 
servations as promptly as possible. 


SEA WATER The Council had author- 
ized the Secretary-Generaji to request 
governments interested in the question 
of pollution of sea water to nominate 
experts to correlate studies already 
made and to draw conclusions for 
transmittal to the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
when that organization started its 
activities. However, the United King- 
dom announced that in view of the 
increasing seriousness of pollution of 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, it 
proposed to invite major maritime 
powers to attend an ad hoc diplomatic 
conference in London early in 1954, 
and to invite the United Nations to be 
represented. The United Kingdom in- 
dicated that any convention resulting 
from the London meeting would be 
brought within the scope of the IMco 
when that organization comes into 
being as a specialized agency. The 
Council instructed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to postpone further action on con- 
vening the committee of experts, pend- 
ing the outcome of that conference, on 
which he is to report. 


CONVENTION On the initiative of the 
United Kingdom, representatives of 
the fourteen governments which have 
accepted the 1Mco Convention, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Burma, Can- 
ada, the Dominican Republic, France, 
Greece, Haiti, the Irish Republic, Is- 
rael, Netherlands, United Kingdom 
and United States, met in London last 
October and unanimously agreed that 
IMCO is urgently required as a spe- 
cialized agency, They recommended 
that their governments continue and 
increase their efforts to persuade world 
opinion that IMCO is essential. 

The Council invited the Secretary- 
General to pursue his consultations 
with the governments of those eligible 
states which have not so far ratified 
the Convention to ascertain how far 
they have advanced with ratification 
measures and to hasten the Conven- 
tion’s entry into force. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE On the recom- 
mendation of its Technical Assistance 


Committee, the Council adopted two 
resolutions relating to financial pro- 
cedures and alternative systems of al- 
location of funds. 

The first recommends that the Gen- 
eral Assembly approve this arrange- 
ment for the Expanded Program: 

(a) The Special Reserve Fund shall 
be constiuted as a Working Capital 
and Reserve Fund, which will serve as 
a continuing operating reserve and 
which may be used for the following 
purposes: 

(i) to make advances to participat- 
ing organizations pending the receipt 
of contributions from governments, for 
the purpose of initiating or continuing 
approved programs within an organi- 
zation’s approved earmarkings; 

(ii) to improve and facilitate cur- 
rency management, by making cur- 
rencies available for exchange with 
agencies’ allocated currencies, for the 
purchase of needed currencies pending 
collection of particular contributions, 
and for advances of currencies which 
would otherwise have to be purchased 
by agencies with dollars; 

(iii) for such other purposes as 
may be approved by the Technical 
Assistance Committee from time to 
time, 

(b) The size of the Working Capi- 
tal and Reserve Fund shall be deter- 
mined from time to time by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee. 

(c) Withdrawals from the Work- 
ing Capital and Reserve Fund shall 
be replaced before the end of the fi- 
nancial period in which they are made. 

The second resolution considers that 
in the further examination of ques- 
tions relating to the basis for the al- 
location of funds and before a final 
decision is taken in that respect, the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination should be given an opportu- 
nity to examine the following alterna- 
tives: 

Alternative A: automatic allocations 
would be eliminated altogether and the 
programs submitted by the Technical 
Assistance Board would be approved 
each year by the Technical Assistance 
Committee. 

Alternative B: the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee would determine each 
year the percentage of available funds 
to be allocated for the following year 
to each of the participating agencies, 
as well as the percentage to be re- 
served for allocation by the Technical 
Assistance Board. 

Alternative C: the present system 
of automatic allocations would be 
gradually modified in order to reduce 
the proportion which, at the date of 
this resolution, is distributed among 
the participating organizations under 
the system of automatic allocations by 
twenty-five per cent each year until 
completely eliminated. 

Alternative D: the present system 
of automatic allocations would be re- 
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tained in some such form as the fol- 
lowing: 

(i) twenty-five per cent of the 
available funds would be in fact at the 
disposal of the Executive Chairman 
and of the Technical Assistance Board 
for allocation by them at their discre- 
tion in accordance with the principles 
established by the Technical Assistance 
Committee and more particularly with 
the principle of drawing up technical 
assistance programs at the country 
level. 

(ii) a substantial percentage of up 
to fifty per cent of the available funds 
would be put at the disposal of the 
Executive Chairman and the Technical 
Assistance Board for allocation among 
the participating agencies in accord- 
ance with the princivles established 
by the TAC and more particularly with 
the principle of drawing up technical 


assistance programs at the country 
level. 

The resolution invited the TAC to 
resume consideration of the question 
of the allocation of funds in the light 
of the debates of the Council, with a 
view to formulating proposals which 
the Council could consider at its eight- 
eenth session this summer. 


ENFORCEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAL 
AWARDS The question of international 
arbitral awards in commercial disputes 
was placed on the agenda by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, which 
also submitted a relevant draft con- 
vention. The Council did not go into 
the substance of the matter, but unani- 
mously decided to establish an ad hoc 
committee of eight Member states, to 
be designated by the President of the 
Council, to study the matter. 


Social Matters 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION The Coun- 
cil’s Social Committee discussed the 
report of Salvador P. Lopez, of the 
Philippines, the Council’s Special Rap- 
porteur. on Freedom of Information 
(see BULLETIN vol. XVI, no. 9). The 
Council rejected a proposal to appoint 
a Rapporteur again. The Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General, in con- 
junction with the specialized agencies 
and in consultation with professional 
associations and information enter- 
prises, to prepare for submission to 
the Council’s nineteenth session 
(spring 1955) the following studies: 

(a) a concrete program of action 
to promote among news personnel 
everywhere a wider knowledge of the 
work of the United Nations, of for- 
eign countries and of international af- 
fairs with a view to promoting friendly 
relations among nations, based on the 
purposes and principles of the Charter; 

(b) a worldwide survey of current 
principles and practices involved in the 
censorship of outgoing news dis- 
patches; 

(c) a study of the legal aspects of 
the rights and responsibilities of media 
of information; 

(d) a study of the problem of the 
protection of sources of information 
and news personnel, taking into ac- 
count the preliminary report already 
prepared on the subject; 

(e) a study of public and private 
information monopolies and their ef- 
fects on freedom of information. 

A resolution taking note of the rec- 
ommendations adopted at the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
Plenipotentiary Conference in 1952, 
that members and associate members 
of the Union facilitate the unrestricted 
transmission of news by telecommuni- 
cation services, invited the ITU to re- 
port to the Council at its nineteenth 
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session On action taken by governments 
in response to the recommendation. 

The Council requested the Secre- 
tary-General to transmit to Member 
and non-Member states a “Study of 
the Law and Practice Governing the 
Status and Work of Foreign News 
Personnel and Measures to Facilitate 
the Work of Such Personnel” and a 
“Study Relating to the Definition and 
Identification of Foreign Correspond- 
ents,’ and requested them to study 
the possibility of implementing the ad- 
ministrative measures contemplated 
with a view to facilitating the profes- 
sional activities of foreign correspond- 
ents. 

Another resolution recommended 
that governments adhere to the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention, took 
note of international efforts to solve 
the problems of performers’ rights and 
drew the attention of governments to 
the importance of the protection of 
these rights to ensure freedom of in- 
formation and the interest attached to 
international action in this field. 
UNESCO was invited to initiate a study 
of copyright in respect of news and 
information media. 

Considering that the economic Se- 
curity of information personnel may 
have an important bearing on their 
ability to withstand pressures, whether 
direct or indirect, which would be pre- 
judicial to the proper exercise of their 
profession, the Council invited the ILo 
to give full consideration to this factor 
in the course of its current studies, 
taking into account the views and sug- 
gestions of professional organizations, 
more particularly professional organ- 
izations of employers and workers. 

The Council urged governments, 
particularly those with highly de- 
veloped mass communications, to co- 
operate to the fullest possible extent in 


offering facilities for foreign informa- 
tion personnel and students of journal- 
ism, including granting visas and cur- 
rency facilities; recommended that 
UNESCO consider the possibility of in- 
creasing the scope of its mass com- 
munication fellowship program; re- 
quested the Secretary-General, in view 
of the importance of adequate infor- 
mation as a factor of economic de- 
velopment, to explore, in cooperation 
with the appropriate specialized agen- 
cies, the possibility of providing an in- 
creasing number of scholarships and 
tellowships for information personnel 
under the regular and expanded pro- 
grams of technical assistance; re- 
quested the Secretary-General to com- 
municate the resolution to govern- 
ments. 

ITU and UNESCO were asked to pre- 
pare for the Council at its nineteenth 
session a joint study of the problems 
of transmitting press messages includ- 
ing that of disparities and anomalies in 
press rates, with the object of form- 
ulating and helping promote remedial 
measures which might be submitted 
for consideration at the next Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Con- 
ference. 

The Council noted the - increasing 
complexity of the problems arising 
from the lack of agreement on the 
utilization of radio frequencies and 
that continuation of this situation is 
likely to affect the flow of information 
by broadcasting. It affirmed the vital 
need for such international agreement 
and urged governments to make every 
effort to reach an agreement on the 
distribution of frequencies on an equi- 
table basis, giving adequate attention 
to the desirability of increasing the 
flow of objective news and information 
through international broadcasting. 

ITU was requested to consider, with 
the assistance of its member countries, 
the possibility of developing new tech- 
niques leading to economy in the use 
of frequencies and to the elimination 
of wasteful competition and duplica- 
tion. 

Taking note of the importance of 
UNESCO’s efforts to remove tariff and 
trade obstacles which affect the free 
flow of information between countries, 
the Council: 

recommended to governments which 
have not yet done so to adhere to the 
UNESCO Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Materials; 

recommended that UNESCO consult, 
when the time is opportune, with states 
parties on their views as to the desir- 
ability of extending the Agreement to 
provide further dispensations in the 
allocation of foreign exchange for the 
purchase of educational, scientific and 
cultural materials. 

The Council recommended to the 
appropriate specialized agencies and 

(Continued on page 396) 
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Council’s Resolution on Forced Labor 


A New Report is Requested Based on Government Replies and Other Information 


YSTEMS of forced labor employed 

as a means of political coercion 
or punishment for holding or express- 
ing political views, and which are on 
such a scale as to constitute an im- 
portant element in the economy of a 
given country were condemned on 
April 27 by the Economic and Social 
Council. A resolution proposed by 
Ecuador, France, Norway, Turkey, 
United Kingdom and United States 
dealing with the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor, was 
adopted by a vote of 13 to 2, with 3 
abstentions. It commended the Com- 
mittee—Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, of 
India, Chairman, Paal Berg, of Nor- 
way, and Enrique Garcia Sayan, of 
Peru, — for its work. (Mr. Sayan in 


February 1952 succeeded Félix Ful- 
gencio Palavicini, who had died.) The 
Committee was established jointly by 
the International Labor Organization 
and the United Nations. 

The resolution also requested the 
Secretary-General, and invited the Di- 
rector-General of ILO, to prepare joint- 
ly a report for the nineteenth session 
of the Council (spring 1955) setting 
out (a) whatever replies are received 
from governments and (b) any new 
information on systems of forced labor 
which might be submitted by member 
governments, specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations in 
consultative status together with any 
comments submitted by governments 
concerned. 


BACKGROUND 


On March 19, 1951, the Economic 
and Social Council adopted a resolu- 
tion inviting the cooperation of the ILO 
“in the earliest possible establishment 
of an ad hoc Committee on forced 
labor of not more than five inde- 
pendent members, qualified by their 
competence and impartiality, to be ap- 
pointed jointly by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and the 
Director-General of the International 
Labor Office.” 

The resolution required the commit- 
tee “to study the nature and extent of 
the problem raised by the existence in 
the world of systems of forced or ‘cor- 
rective’ labor, which are employed as 
a means of political coercion or 
punishment for holding or expressing 
political views, and which are on such 
a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given 
country, by examining the texts of 
laws and regulations and their applica- 
tion in the light of the principles 
referred to above, and, if the commit- 
tee thinks fit, by taking additional evi- 
dence into consideration.” 


TERMS OF REFERENCE After an ex- 
haustive study of the proceedings of 
the council and relevant proceedings 
of the Governing Body of Io, the 
Committee interpreted its terms of 
reference “as including a survey, and 
thereafter a study, of systems of forced 
labor. Such systems of forced labor 
were alleged to take two forms. The 
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first was forced labor for corrective 
purposes, in other words, to correct 
the political opinions of those who dif- 
fered from the ideology of the govern- 
ment of the state for the time being, 
they being sent to prison camps for 
varying periods in order to enable the 
authorities to correct their political 
opinions and during detention being 
obliged to perform certain services. 
The second form was exemplified 
where persons were obliged involun- 
tarily to work for the fulfilment of the 
economic plans of the state, their work 
being of such nature as to lend a large 
degree of economic assistance to the 
state in carrying out those plans. Both 
these forms of labor were prescribed 
as essential either by process of law 
or by administrative measures on the 
part of governments.” 

The committee felt it should study 
systems — not isolated cases or oc- 
casional measures but systems deliber- 
ately chosen or adopted by a govern- 
ment as a more or less permanent 
means of achieving certain results 
either of a political or of an economic 
nature or both. It decided that it was 
authorized to receive written and oral 
communications and testimony from 
private organizations and individuals. 
The committee held four sessions, one 
in the autumn of 1951, two in 1952 
and the last from April 17 to May 27, 
1953. 

For the purpose of its survey, the 
Committee sought information by 


three principal means: it submitted a 
questionnaire to all governments; it at- 
tempted to assemble all documents and 
evidence as made known in the Coun- 
cil; it invited non-governmental organi- 
zations and private individuals to sub- 
mit information and documentation. 


REPORT In its report the Committee 
stated that its enquiry revealed the 
existence in the world of two principal 
systems of forced labor, the first being 
employed as a means of political 
coercion or punishment for holding or 
expressing political views, the second 
being employed for important eco- 
nomic purposes. 

The Committee studied allegations 
and documentary material relating .to 
these countries and the territories 
under the administration of some of 
them: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, 
France, Democratic Republic of Ger- 
many, Hungary, Paraguay, Peru, Po- 
land, Portugal, Romania, Spain, Union 
of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States and Vene- 
zuela. 

The Committee’s report, while criti- 
cizing certain practices in some of 
these countries, concluded that systems 
of forced labor actually existed in the 
U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia and that 
there was a basis for such systems in 
other Eastern European countries and 
in Spain. 

The report adds that the Committee 
undertook its work as a fact-finding 
body; its enquiry revealed the exist- 
ence of facts relating to systems of 
forced labor of so grave a nature that 
they seriously threaten fundamental 
human rights and jeopardize the free- 
dom and status of workers in con- 
travention of the obligations and pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The Committee concluded 
that systems of forced labor in any 
form should be abolished to ensure 
universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 

The report was ready for the Coun- 
cil’s summer session in 1953 but was 
not discussed. The item, Evidence of 
the Existence of Forced Labor, was 
added to the agenda of the General 
Assembly last September at the request 
of the United States. 
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Although the report was not for- 
mally before the Assembly the discus- 
sion was largely concerned with it. 
Some delegations endorsed the find- 
ings and conclusions of the Committee 
as evidence of the existence of systems 
of forced labor in a number of coun- 
tries, and emphasized the importance 
they attached to the abolition of such 
systems, Other delegations questioned 
the Committee’s impartiality and 
methods of work, rejected its findings 
and charged that it had disregarded 
the existence of forced labor in other 
countries. Still others felt that the 
Committee’s enquiry had been unduly 
restricted in scope. The Committee, 
they claimed, had considered forced 
labor for political purposes and forced 
labor for economic purposes where 
such labor constituted an important 
element in the economy of that country 
but had excluded forced labor not 
prescribed by state laws or regulations 
and forced labor extracted in violation 
of the country’s laws. Forced labor 
should be regarded as such, regardless 
of whether it was practiced for polliti- 
cal or economic purposes or on a 
large or small scale or whether or not 
it was prescribed by law and ‘whether 
or not it constituted an important ele- 
ment in the national economy. 

The Assembly, condemning the 
practice of forced labor, adopted a 
resolution in which, considering that 
there is still time for certain govern- 
ments which have not yet done so to 
provide information in response to 
the ad hoc Committee’s request for 
comments and observations on_ the 
allegations concerning them, it invited 
the Economic and Social Council and 
the International Labor Organization, 
as a matter of urgency, to give early 
consideration to the report of the ad 
hoc Committee on Forced Labor at 
their next sessions with this aim in 
view, and requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to consult with governments who 
have not yet found it possible to pro- 
vide information to the effect that they 
submit such information before the 
seventeenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 


LABOR BODY The Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organization 
followed up the Committee’s report 
with these steps: 

it appealed to governments which 
had not yet ratified four Ito conven- 
tions dealing with forced labor or with 
indigenous workers, urging them to 
give prompt consideration to ratifica- 
tion; 

it invited metropolitan governments 
to consider applying four conventions 
without modification to all their non- 
metropolitan territories; 
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it decided to consider as soon as 
possible the desirability of revising the 
Forced Labor Convention adopted by 
the ILO in 1930 to make it provide for 
complete suppression of forced or 
compulsory labor in all its forms; 


COUNCIL 


HEN the matter came before the 

current session of the Council, 
two amendments were offered to the 
draft resolution (eventually adopted) 
submitted jointly by Ecuador, France, 
Norway, Turkey, the United Kingdom 
and the United States which con- 
demned forced labor and sought new 
replies from governments and any new 
information on systems of forced labor 
submitted by governments, specialized 
agencies and non-governmental organi- 
zations. 

A Cuban amendment suggested ap- 
pointing a Rapporteur to receive in- 
formation and _ evidence. Another 
series of amendments submitted by 
Yugoslavia proposed a number of 
substantive changes in the joint draft 
resolution. 


THOROUGH Opening the debate, Ger- 
ald Meade, of the United Kingdom, 
observed that no delegation had op- 
posed the Universal 
Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. Sys- 
tems of forced 
labor were utterly 
incompatible with 
the rights and free- 
doms ___ proclaimed 
in the Declaration. 
It was deeply shock- 
ing that, session af- 
ter session, charges 
and countercharges 
had been flung back 
and forth alleging existence of forced 
labor practices in Member states. 

The report of the ad hoc Commit- 
tee on Forced Labor was as thorough 
as could be expected in view of the 
difficulties with which the Committee 
had been faced. Some governments 
had failed to cooperate to the same 
extent that others had been willing 
to«do. 

It was a dreadful indictment of our 
modern society. Whatever the minor 
inaccuracies in the report, the general 
picture it presented seemed to be 
thoroughly authentic. 

This was a matter for the deepest 
disquiet. The rights of the individual 
in democratic countries were protected 
by law. But it was not merely the let- 
ter of the law that counted; it was the 
spirit behind it. What was required 
was not simply laws that have a 





it affirmed 1Lo’s willingness to in- 
tensify its efforts toward the abolition 
of forced labor practices of an eco- 
nomic character, including practices 
not envisaged when the conventions on 
forced labor and indigenous workers 
were adopted. 


DISCUSSION 


specious appearance, but practices that 
are fundamentally just. 

Charges had been made against the 
United Kingdom and these were dealt 
with in the Committee’s report. His 
Government had cooperated fully with 
the Committee. In the case of each 
allegation, concerning practices in 
prisons, in the colonies and other pro- 
tected territories, a complete reply had 
been given. The Committee had 
reached the conclusion that the allega- 
tions were unfounded. 

Mr. Meade said the Committee had 
done good work in evaluating the 
charges and countercharges and per- 
haps, as a result, conditions might 
show some slight improvement. The 
Council, however, could not ensure 
the release of a single person without 
the cooperation of governments. He 
urged the Council to debate the prob- 
lem of forced labor from time to time 
when circumstances demand; and to 
invite the competent agency, the 10, 
to continue its work on the problem 
with the help of all governments will- 
ing to assist. 

He opposed the Cuban amendment. 
Rapporteurs or ad hoc Committees 
should be appointed only when it was 
inappropriate or undesirable for the 
Secretariat to do the task required. In 
this case, the machinery of the Sec- 
retariat and the ILO would prove ade- 
quate. 


FOR NEW REPORT The replies of Czech- 
oslovakia and the U.S.S.R, to the 
Committee’s enquiries clearly showed 
utter disregard and 
contempt for the 
standards of hu- 
man dignity and 
freedom for which 
the United Nations 
stands, Preston 
Hotchkis, of the 
United States, said. 
That contempt was 
further evidenced 
by their continued 
refusal to cooper- 
ate, even after the 
General Assembly had requested such 
cooperation in its resolution of De- 
cember 7, 1953. Some six weeks later, 
on January 22, 1954, the U.S.S.R. 
notified the Secretary-General that it 
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would continue to refuse to cooperate, 
and again characterized the report as 
slanderous and provocative. In succes- 
sion, Poland and Czechoslovakia fol- 
lowed suit on March | and 10 re- 
spectively. 

The only comments the Committee 
had from the Soviet world were those 
made during Council debate. Even 
taking them into account, the Com- 
mittee was forced to conclude that 
forced labor in its most reprehensible 
form was a significant part of the So- 
viet structure, and that in parrot-like 
fashion, forced labor occupied a com- 
parable place in the satellite countries. 


The joint resolution, Mr, Hotchkis 
said, provided for the submission of 
new information of whatever type, on 
systems of forced labor, whether of 
fact or law, It permitted information 
to be submitted by responsible sources 
— Member governments, specialized 
agencies, and non-governmental or- 
ganizations in consultative status. Gov- 
ernments concerned would have an 
opportunity to comment on the infor- 
mation. The resolution further pro- 
vided for including this information, 
together with any comments that gov- 
ernments concerned may have sub- 
mitted, in a report to be made to the 
nineteenth session of this Council. 


The resolution envisaged a report 
based on information and not on 
unsupported allegations. It envisaged 


a report dealing with systems of forced 
labor in the sense that such systems 
were defined and elaborated by the 
Committee. 


The resolution also asked the co- 
operation of governments who had 
not replied to the questionnaire the 
Committee sent them. This was an 
important step in the gathering of 
further information on forced labor 
and carried out the desires of the 
eighth General Assembly. 


SLOW, DIFFICULT ROAD Georges Boris, of 
France, believed that the problem of 
forced labor for economic purposes 
should be given continuous attention 
by international] organizations, The 
best qualified body was the ILO, and 
the probable return to membership in 
that Organization of countries which 
were members in the past was another 
favorable factor. The report of the 
Committee was only one step on the 
slow and difficult road to liberty and 
justice. The concern of the United 
Nations with this problem would not 
be over for a long time to come. That 
was why he supported the proposal 
that new information be submitted. 
He could not agree with the Cuban 
amendment because he did not believe 
that the task should, at this stage, be 
entrusted to a Rapporteur. 
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Support for the joint draft resolu- 
tion was also expressed by Leopoldo 
Benites Vinueza, of Ecuador; Gabriel 
Galvez, of Argentina; V. M. Perez 
Peroso, of Venezuela; Qasi M. Isa, of 
Pakistan; Arthur H. Loomes, of Aus- 
tralia and Vahap Asiroglu, of Turkey. 


RAPPORTEUR Dr. Emilio Nunez Portu- 
ondo, of Cuba, considered the joint 
draft resolution unrealistic, Far from 
diminishing, (Dr. 
Nunez Portuondo 
earlier cited infor- 
mation which he 
claimed showed 
that forced labor 
was rife in Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Hun- 
gary and Czecho- 
slovakia) the sys- 
tem of forced labor 
continued to be ap- 
plied more intensively and more 
cruelly in many countries. The Secre- 
tary-General and the Director-General 
of the ILo already had too many re- 
sponsibilities to be able to give such 
a task the priority it deserved. His 
amendment, seeking appointment of a 
Rapporteur, would fulfil a human- 
itarian duty. 


WATCH C. L. Hsia, of China, urged the 
Council to establish a standing United 
« Nations body to 
watch and examine 
constantly the situ- 
ation throughout 
the world and to 
_ strengthen the co- 
se Operation in this 
field between the 
specialized agen- 
cies and the com- 
petent: non-govern- 
mental _organiza- 
tions. 


HUMAN To Franc Kos, of Yugoslavia, 
the weakness of the Committee’s work 
was that it had lost sight of individual 
human beings, put- 
ting too much 
stress on systems. 
Nor had the Com- 
mittee paid suffi- 
cient attention to 
forced labor in 
countries where it 
played a lesser role 
in the national 
economy. He fa- 
vored dealing with 
the subject from 
the human stand- 
point and not from the political and 
economic standpoints alone. All the 
circumstances should be taken into 
account and the study should be made 
regardless of numbers or economic 
necessity. 


NO DEGREES R. R. Sakseena, of India, 
asserted that the mandate given to 
the Committee by the Council had 
been too limited in _ 

scope and conse- | 

quently the Com- § 

mittee had _ failed 

to take into ac- 

count forced labor 

when not sanc- } 

tioned by law. In- 

asmuch as_ such 

practices _ existed, 

this left a serious 

gap in the Commit- 

tee’s report. The 

practice of forced 

labor for economic purposes, whether 
on a large or small scale, should have 
been explored. Incidence of forced 
labor was not only to be found in 
countries with certain forms of gov- 
ernment and the Council should avoid 
any impression that it was more eager 
to mobilize public opinion against 
certain countries rather than to rem- 
edy this evil where it existed. Political 
forced labor was due to political in- 
security and the cold war. It would be 
idle to believe that mere condemna- 
tion could change this situation, 


SLANDER Semyon Tsarapkin, of the 

U.S.S.R., said that the report of the 

Committee was crude slander. The 

is aim was to divert 

the Council’s at- 

tention from the 

urgent and con- 

crete questions of 

economic devel- 

opment and nor- 

malization of in- 

ternational trade 

which were dis- 

tasteful to the 

United States. The 

ad hoc Committee 

had concentrated 

chiefly on_ the 

U.S.S.R. and the 

peoples’ democra- 

cies, and had ignored conditions in 

the United States, of which he cited 

numerous examples, although it was 

well known that American monopolies 

were the worst exploiters of the work- 
ing class. 

The report of the Committee quoted 
out of context a few words from vari- 
ous passages of the U.S.S.R. labor 
code, and gave them completely dis- 
torted interpretations. Only a man 
completely blinded by hate of the 
Soviet Union and desirous to please 
the United States could reach such 
interpretations. 


EXPLOITATION ELIMINATED Jiri Nosek, of 
Czechoslovakia, asserted that the Com- 
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mittee lacked any authority or compe- 
tence because it 
was composed, not 
of representatives 
of the working 
people, but of high 
officials of the rul- 
ing circles. From 
the very outset the 
Committee had re- 
fused befor¢éhand 
to deal with those 
cases where the 
practice of forced 
labor was most 
glaring—that is, in the colonial terri- 
tories. The Committee had established 
the rather peculiar thesis that forced 
labor is related to the existence of a 
eplanned economy so as to give free 
license to the flow of lies and slanders 
against the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia 
and the other peoples’ democracies. 
But it was precisely in these countries 
where the very possibility of forced 
labor did not exist since, in these 
countries, the exploitation of man by 
man had been eliminated once and 
for all. 


The Committee had cooperated, 
Mr. Nosek continued, with discredited 
and politically and morally destitute 
groups of emigres and traitors paid 
from money set aside under the (Unit- 
ed States) Mutua] Security Act. 


With regard to Czechoslovakia, he 
said, the Committee had deliberately 
distorted legal provisions on _ the 
planned placement of young persons 
and the utilization of redundant or 
otherwise superfluous labor for the 
tasks of the Five Year Plan. It had 
deliberately quoted out of context and 
had falsely interpreted sections of the 
Administrative Penal Code, which, he 
declared, have never served to restrict 
young people in making a free choice 
as to their work or future profession. 


Dr. Nunez Portuondo had charged 
that slave camps existed in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and other parts of 
Eastern Europe. Denying the charge, 
Mr. Nosek asserted that thousands of 
Cubans were in concentration camps, 
that one million workers were unem- 
ployed when the sugar production 
season was slack and that press cen- 
sorships prevented news of this reign 
of terror from reaching the world. 





REBUTTAL Dr. Nufez Portuondo brand- 
ed these charges false and offered to pay 
all the costs for an inspection tour of 
Cuba by the eighteen members of the 
Council. 


Mr. Hotchkis recalled that the 
U.S.S.R. had voted against the resolu- 
tion on forced labor in the General 
Assembly and had failed to reply to 
the questionnaire on forced labor. Mr. 
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Meade underscored the latter point 
and reminded the Council that his 
Government, when charged with forced 
labor in the British Colonies, had re- 
plied to the charges, The Committee 
had judged them unfounded. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION In comment- 
ing on one phase of the proposal, 
Franc Kos,, of Yugoslavia, raised a 
point which. was related to another 
matter earlier dealt with by the Coun- 
cil — the right of petition against 
alleged violations of human rights. A 
provision in the resolution gives gov- 
ernments, specialized agencies and non- 
governmental’ organizations the right 
to submit information on systems of 
forced labor. Mr. Kos said that he was 
emphatically opposed to giving equal 
rights to the non-governmental organ- 
izations. At the previous session, he 
said, the Council had discussed the 
possibility of granting non-govern- 
mental organizations and individuals 
the right to submit complaints and the 
idea had been vigorously opposed by 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom, both sponsors of the joint 
proposal here. 


VOTING The Cuban amendment, seek- 
ing to appoint a Rapporteur, was 
rejected by 13 to 2, with 2 abstentions. 
The Yugoslav proposals were rejected 
by 13 to 1, with 3 abstentions, 


Mr. Tsarapkin and Mr. Nosek 
voted against the resolution principally 
because praised the Committee whose 
report, in their opinions, was slander- 
ous. 


Explaining their abstentions, Mah- 
moud Azmi, of Egypt, said that al- 
though his delegation was especially 
interested in matters pertaining to 
human rights, the debate had been 
influenced by the cold war, R. R. 
Sakseena, of India, considered that 
the Committee had not gone far 
enough in its investigation and fur- 
thermore he did not believe in con- 
demnations of forced labor practices 
which did not lead to a removal of 
such practices. 


The joint draft resolution was 
adopted by 13 to 2 (U.S.S.R. and 
Czechoslovakia), with 3 abstentions 
(Egypt, India and Yugoslavia). 


Thus the Council continues to in- 
terest itself in the problem of forced 
labor. The resolution, in addiiton to 
asking for a joint report by ILo and 
the Secretary-General, based in part 
on information from such sources, 
also appeals to governments to reex- 
amine their laws and administrative 
practices in the light of present condi- 
tions and the increasing desire of the 
peoples of the world to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights and in 
the dignity and the worth of the 
human person. 


Commemorative Stamps 


EN years ago on May 10 the 

International Labor Organization 
adopted its Declaration of Philadel- 
phia which reaffirmed its aims and 
set its post-war goals. Marking its 
35th year Dag Hammarskjold, the 
Secretary-General, presented a souve- 
nir folder of commemorative stamps 
to Dr. R. A. Métall, Director of the 
ILO Liaison Office 
with the United 
3 Nations, acting on 
| behalf of the ILO 
=| Director - General, 
mi David A. Morse, 
iz] The ILo stamps are 
=i the third in a ser- 
fl ies issued by the 
| United Nations 
3 Postal Administra- 

tion honoring the 
specialized agencies. Previously hon- 
ored were the Universal Postal Union 
and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zations. The stamps are valid for mail 
deposited at Headquarters. 

These are not the first stamps to be 
associated with the ILo. Since 1923 
the Swiss government has overprinted 
the ILO’s name in French on certain 
of its regular issues. These stamps 
have been used only by the ILO for its 
official mail. 

During World War II, the mo, 
founded in 1919, established a work- 
ing center in Montreal and in 1946 
became the first specialized agency to 
enter into a relationship with the 
United Nations. Dealing particularly 
with manpower problems and condi- 
tions of work, it is dedicated to rais- 
ing standards of living all over the 
world. It now has sixty-seven member 
nations. 

In recent years the ILO has concen- 
trated on operational activities includ- 
ing both its regular technical assistance 
programs and the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program. In 1953 under the 
Expanded Program alone, 213 ILo 
experts from thirty-two countries were 
engaged on 222 assignments in thirty- 
one countries. 413 fellows, worker 
trainees, and holders of study grants 
of forty-two nationalities received 
training in twenty-nine countries. 

The ILO’s investigative work has re- 
ceived wide attention at recent meet- 
ings of United Nations organs. The 
Economic and Social Council last 
month debated the report of the joint 
United Nations-1Llo ad hoc Commit- 
tee on Forced Labor. The Subcommis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities has asked 
the ILO to do a study of discrimination 
in employment. 

Issuance of the stamps underscores 
the cordial fruitful relationship that 
has existed between the United Na- 
tions and the ILo in these and other 
fields. 
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Threshing rice by hand in Jamaica. As a result of FAO’s survey for the Government, 
picturesque but inefficient hand cultivation is giving way to mechanical means. 


MORE CROPS FOR JAMAICA 


UGAR and bananas have long been established 


as Jamaica’s main exports. The Government, 
however, is anxious to reduce its dependence on 
these crops. At the same time it seeks to increase 
production of rice, now largely imported, which is 
the staple diet of the greater part of the population. 

To assist Jamaica in solving its agricultural prob- 
lem the Government called on the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization for advice on a program for 
soil conservation (to go hand in hand with the Gov- 
ernment’s plan to distribute land to smallholders), 
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increased irrigation facilities, greater agricultural di- 
versification and improved rice cultivation. 


FAo’s rice specialist, R. H. Wyche, was sent to 
the island in 1952. Since then he has made recom- 
mendations on preparing the land, rice drying and 
storage problems and has assisted in conducting 
seed-variety and fertilizer trials. Following Mr. 
Wyche’s advice on mechanization, several farmers 
have bought tractors and combines. The pictures on 
the opposite page show some of the agricultural 
machines being demonstrated. 
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A combine, capable of reaping, threshing and 
sacking 18,600 pounds of rice in eight 

hours, is demonstrated by Fao experts and 
officials of the Agriculture 

Department of Jamaica. 


R. H. Wyche, FAo’s rice production expert 
who went to the island in 1952, 

gives points to a Jamaican farmer 

on blade pitch on one of the Jamaican 
government's demonstration plows. 
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International Skills Applied 


to Governmental Administration 


O direct and visible are the benefits 

of many projects undertaken by 
governments with the help of experts 
provided through the United Nations 
technical assistance program that they 
can be immediately appreciated by the 
people these projects are designed to 
serve. The farmer who gets better 
seeds or whose cattle are immunized 
against disease, the industrialist who 
sees promise of abundant power from 
a newly built hydro-electric plant, a 
mother in some remote rural area who 
sees open a new health clinic which 
can give her and her children the 
medical services they previously have 
been denied . . . these people can see 
at once that something good and prac- 
tical is being done for them. 

But other forms of technical assist- 
ance, equally beneficial, are less dra- 
matic. They call for experts who work, 
not in the fields, factories or clinics, 
but against the less exciting back- 
ground of government offices; whose 
subjects are public finance, taxes, gov- 
ernment machinery, social insurance— 
matters which may be outside the 
average person’s interest and under- 
standing but on which his well-being 
may depend far more than he realizes. 


A VITAL FOUNDATION Public adminis- 
tration is a good example of the less 
dramatic but highly important field in 
which the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration is cooperat- 
ing with national governments. An of- 
ficial report on public administration 
and technical assistance, prepared by 
an international committee of experts 
for the United Nations, states that “in 
every country, whether it is new or 
long-established, whether it is under- 
developed or highly developed, any 
program of economic or fiscal develop- 
ment, of improvement in education, 
health, labor and social conditions, 
and of reform and reconstruction in 
any of the public services, can only 
succeed if it is supported by machinery 
and methods established under sound 
principles of public administration and 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
country concerned.” 

Plans for new roads and develop- 
ments of ports can be worked out, 
but if, because of antiquated and in- 
adequate methods of administration 
they are not carried out speedily and 
economically, the benefits of such 
works to the country may be greatly 
reduced, And, if poor administration 
fails to keep these undertakings in 
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good running order, then initial gains 
can quickly be lost. 

One United Nations expert, now on 
assignment to help improve a gov- 
ernment’s public administration ma- 
chinery, was asked how his work af- 
fected the lives of the people. This is 
what he replied: 

“The effect on the lives of the peo- 
ple of securing a sound administrative 
machine, free from nepotism and 
graft, and efficient in daily operation, 
is obvious, 

“I hope that my work will result in 
direct benefit to government employees 
by securing a proper system of ap- 
pointments and promotions on the 
basis of merit, fair remuneration for 
efficient service, development of initia- 
tive and sense of responsibility and 
pride of work, all building up to an 
efficient organization with high morale 
and sense of duty to the country. And 
the whole of the population would 
indirectly benefit from such an admin- 
istration dealing faithfully and honest- 
ly with the multitude of daily trans- 
actions — all affecting the public in 
some way — with which the govern- 
ment departments and municipalities 
are concerned.” 


BRAZIL'S INITIATIVE The United Nations 
role in public administration goes back 
to 1948, when the Brazilian delegation 
to the United Nations submitted pro- 
posals, first to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, and then to the General 
Assembly, that the United Nations 
should establish a body designed to 
deyelop and spread for the benefit of 
all nations, the art and science of pub- 
lic administration. 

Since then the United Nations has 
continued to give its attention to the 
development of standards and methods 
for improving public administration 
which has become an_ important 
branch of the organization’s technical 
assistance program. 

United Nations aid in this field 
takes many forms including: seminars 
on administrative problems for senior 
civil servants; fellowships and scholar- 
ships in public administration; assist- 
ance through experts to governments 
in the development of public adminis- 
tration training facilities; and encour- 
agement and financial assistance to the 
International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences for exchange of informa- 
tion on public administration subjects. 


These programs have each year 
brought benefits to more countries and 
more people. 






Fellowships and scholarships in the 
field of public administration have 
been granted to 389 students so far. 
At the present time, 37 students from 


21 different countries have been 
awarded such fellowships and scholar- 
ships for 1954, 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY Experts have 
been or are being sent to many coun- 
tries, at the request of governments, to 
advise and assist in such matters as 
organizational structure, personnel ad- 
ministration, public accounting, tax 
administration, budget and fiscal policy 
and administration, municipal admin- 
istration, office practices, etc. At the 
moment, there are public administra- 
tion experts in 14 Member states and 
two in non-Member countries. The 
Member states are Afghanistan, Boli- 
via, Brazil, Burma, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, Guatemala, In- 
dia, Israel, Nicaragua, Paraguay and 
Turkey. The two non-Members are 
Libya and Jordan. But, because of the 
limited funds for the United Nations 
program of technicial assistance, far 
more requests from governments have 
had to be postponed or refused than 
could be met. 

Regional seminars have been held 
in various parts of the world on sub- 
jects of vital importance in the field 
of public administration. Of the two 
seminars held in 1953, one was or- 
ganized in Istanbul to discuss the im- 
pact of economic development on pub- 
lic administration and the other in 
Mexico on modern methods and tech- 
niques in government budgeting. 

A seminar for Asian and Far East- 
ern countries on the organization and 
administration of public enterprises 


“has recently concluded. This was held 


in Rangoon, 

These seminars bring technicians 
from the more and the less advanced 
countries together for an intensive dis- 
cussion of mutual problems, providing 
in this way an opportunity for an ex- 
change of information at a personal 
and practical level which would other- 
wise be unobtainable. 


TRAINING CENTRES The establishment 
of permanent training centres, both 
regional and national, for government 
servants has been the most important 
item of the technical assistance pro- 
gram in public administration. It is 
recognized that such centres can be 
more effective than a centre of the 
more universal character originally 
envisaged by the United Nations. 
There are few techniques in public 
administration which can be applied 
indiscriminately to every country. In 
each country, improvements in public 
administration must be based on its 
historical, social and economic back- 
ground. This means that a great deal 
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vf local research must be done to 
determine how, in the light of modern 
thought and practice, national prob- 
lems can be handled satisfactorily. The 
results of such research can then be 
used in developing the instruction pro- 
vided in training centres. 

Again, in many countries, no facili- 
ties exist whereby the accumulated 
experience of senior administrators 
can be passed on easily to recent en- 
trants or to those aspiring to enter into 
the civil service of their country. A 
local institute provides an ideal place 
where a transfer of this valuable knowl- 
edge and experience can take place 
from older to younger generations. 

Thus far the United Nations has 
assisted in the establishment of three 
permanent training centres—in Rio de 
Janeiro, in Ankara and in Central 
America, Three more — in Egypt, Li- 
beria and Libya — are in preparation. 
Assistance in developing a training sys- 
tem will be provided in Israel and 
problems of training are being investi- 
gated in Bolivia and Burma. 

First of the big regional projects was 
the Brazilian School of Public Admin- 
istration, now starting its third acad- 
emic year, at Rio de Janeiro, The 
school was established in 1952 under 
the joint auspices of the Technical As- 
sistance Administration of the United 
Nations, and the Getulio Vargas 
Foundation, and since its opening, has 
given special training to more than 
400 students from Brazil:and sixteen 
other Latin American countries. 

The United Nations provides some 
of the funds and some of the lecturers, 


but Brazilians are being trained to take . 


over gradually from the lecturers now 
provided by the United Nations. 

Students who have received training 
at the school are highly regarded by 
the Brazilian authorities, according to 
a recent report received at United Na- 
tions Headquarters, The instance cited 
was a decree passed by the Parana 
State Legislature, which stipulated that 
certain posts in the state’s administra- 
tion should be filled only by alumni 
of the school. 

Second was the Institute of Public 
Administration for Turkey and the 
Middle East, at Ankara. The first 
courses began in March 1953, and reg- 
istration. and attendance by officials 
nominated by ministries and agencies 
of the Turkish Government exceeded 
all expectations. 

The third project, the Advanced 
School of Public Administration in 
Central America, located at San Jose, 
in Costa Rica, got under way in 
April 1954. It differs from the others 
in being a completely regional project, 
with all five Central American govern- 
ments — Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua 
—contributing to its maintenance, The 
United Nations provides or helps to 
recruit the teaching staff. 
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World Health Assembly 


“Wi should never lose sight of 
° the fact that the basic task of 
the Organization is to coordinate and 
harmonize all forms of international 
health work,”’ Dr. M. G. Candau, 
Director-General, said at the opening 
session of the World Health Assem- 
bly in Geneva on May 5, 1954. 


“We should do everything in our 
power to prevent overlapping or waste. 
To do battle against an enemy who is 
omnipresent and as diverse in char- 
acter as ill-health, a great deal more 
is needed than merely the will to 
victory. As in other forms of welfare, 
it is essential to have a detailed plan 
of operations. We must ensure that all 
resources available for the fight against 
ill-health are utilized in the most 
economical and most effective way 
possible. 


“Generally speaking, 1 should like 
to express may conviction that, taking 
into account the resources available 
at Headquarters as well as at Regional 
Offices, Member countries can now 
depend more and more on WHO for 
assistance in improving their epidem- 
iological services for the protection of 
their peoples against outbreaks of epi- 
demics. Furthermore, they can count 
on WHO for assistance in improving 
their population and health statistics 


NO EASY TASK The development of 
such training institutes is not always 
an easy task. Prof. Gunnar Heckscher, 
a Swedish national, who was the first 
United Nations Co-Director of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration for 
Turkey and the Middle East, put it this 
way, when he spoke at the opening 
of the institute: 


“Public administration, perhaps even 
more than other political institutions, 
is dependent on national tradition, The 
administrative organs enter into very 
close relations with the people as a 
whole and with individual citizens, 
who expect things to be carried on in 
accordance with traditions familiar to 
them. Sudden changes result in distrust 
and disobedience, at least if they are 
not very strongly desired by the pop- 
ulation itself or are not very obviously 
and immediately useful.” 


The science of administration is not 
an exact science, he went on. What 
works well in One country may prove 
wholly inapplicable in another, but 
the fundamental principle is that ad- 
ministrative agencies should be effi- 
cient in the accomplishment of their 
allotted tasks. Administration is not an 
end in itself, but is there to attain 
positive results, which the people want, 
Prof. Heckscher concluded. 


which, in turn, will enable Member 
countries to determine the magnitude 
of the health problems which they 
face. They can also rely on the Organ- 
ization to keep them informed of 
progress made in the scientific aspects 
of medicine so that Member countries 
can take full advantage of the pro- 
gressive. improvement in health tech- 


niques. 5 


“When one considers further the 
many and varied specific forms of as- 
sistance the organization renders, it is 
obvious that real results can only be 
obtained on the basis of the mutual 
interests of groups of countries either 
within one region or even in different 
regions. , 

*> 

“If peace could finally be estab- 
lished, if rearmaments could come to 
a halt, the hopes expressed by the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions last year could finally be realized. 
A large proportion of the monies 
saved on making engines of destruc- 
tion could be turned to better uses 
and to improving the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of underdeveloped 
countries. 

“I hope that man will have the 
wisdom to decide, once and for all, 
that the only enemies worth fighting 
are ill-health, poverty and ignorance.” 


Elected to Assembly offices were 
Dr. Joseph Nagbe Togba, Director of 
Public Health and Sanitation in Li- 
beria, as President, and as Vice-Presi- 
dents Dr. Youssef Bauji, of Lebanon, 
Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, and 
Professor Felix Hurtado, of Cuba. 


Dr, E. J. Aujaleu, of France was 
elected Chairman of the Committee 
on Program and Budget and Dr. M. 
Jafar, of Pakistan, was elected Chair- 
man of the Committee on Administra- 
tion, Finance and Legal Matters. 

At a special ceremony held by the 
Assembly, Dr. G. Robert Coatney 
(United States) and Professor George 
MacDonald (United Kingdom) each 
received the Darling Foundation Prize 
and Medal in recognition of their 
work on malaria, Dr. Togba made the 
presentations. 

The Darling Foundation prize, peri- 
odically awarded to the author of an 
important work on malaria, consists 
of a bronze medal and the sum of 
1,000 Swiss francs. The Foundation 
was established with private funds in 
memory of Dr. S. T. Darling, who 
died in 1925 while on a study tour 
undertaken for the League of Nations 
Malaria Commission. The prize is 
now administered by WHO. 








Attacking Malnutrition 


Concerted Effort Being Made to Provide Milk for 


Children Past the Weaning Stage 
and to Find Substitutes for Milk 


N South Africa it has been called 

“infantile pellagra,” in Jamaica, 
“fatty liver disease” or “sugar baby.” 
The French once called it “dystrophie 
des farineux,” and the Germans, 
“Mehlinahrschaden.” In the Belgian 
Congo, it is sometimes called “M’- 
Buaki,” in India, “nutrition dystrophy” 
or “nutritional oedema syndrome” 
and in Latin America, “distrofia pluri- 
carencial infantil.” 
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A few years ago protein malnutri- 
tion in young children was the con- 
cern of only a few scattered research 
workers. Today, it is considered one 
of the most critical of the world’s 
nutritional problems, more serious, in 
some regions, than vitamin or mineral 
deficiencies. 

A report On the disease by a Joint 
Expert Committee on Nutrition of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 








and the World Health Organization 
describes the need for concerted attack 
on the problem by the farmer, food 
processor, medical research specialist 
and health education leader. 


The most effective treatment in the 
majority of cases simply consists of 
putting the child on a diet of protein- 
rich skim milk, In the most serious 
cases, blood transfusions may be nec- 
essary at first. Generally, dietary treat- 
ment will restore gravely ill children 
to health in a matter of weeks. In 
some African hospitals, it has reduced 
the death rate from over fifty per cent 
to almost the vanishing point. 


While much further detailed re- 
search on many aspects of protein 
malnutrition, is needed, the basic facts 
are simple. Infants and young people, 
like all young animals, need a diet 
rich in protein for growth. The infant 
obtains the protein it needs from its 
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mother’s milk as long as its mother 
can provide enough milk. 


DEFICIENCY But as the child grows 
larger its diet must be supplemented 
from outside sources. In some parts 
of the world no difficulty is created. 
The growing infant is given cow’s 
milk in various forms and is gradually 
weaned to a good mixed diet of which 
milk is the most important part, But 
in many countries there is no milk 
for children other than their mothers’ 
milk. Children pass directly from a 
diet of milk to the ordinary diet of the 
family, usually composed mainly of 
foods rich in carbohydrates but poor 
in protein. When foods rich in protein, 
such as meat, fish or eggs, appear in 
the family meals they are often re- 
served for the adult members of the 
family. This leads to protein malnu- 
trition, the effects of which may range 
from a mere slackening in the growth 
rate to serious disease and death. The 
signs of protein malnutrition are gen- 
erally most serious in communities 
where the staple foods are starchy ones 
like manioc, corn or bananas. 


STUDIES In November and December 
1952, two conferences on protein mal- 
nutrition were held in Gambia, Africa. 
The first, attended by representatives 
of Belgium, France, Portugal, Rho- 
desia, United Kingdom and Union of 
South Africa, concentrated on protein 
malnutrition in Africa. At'the end of 
this meeting a joint FAO/WHO confer- 
ence took up discussion of the same 
subject on a world basis. 

In 1953 two regional conferences, 
in Java and Venezuela, and a further 
joint FAO/WHO conference in Jamaica, 
again dealt with the problem. 

This widespread discussion of what 
is a very serious world situation has 
brought malnutrition into the scientific 
limelight. Not a week goes by without 
a paper on some aspect of the problem 
appearing in the world’s scientific jour- 
nals. Throughout the world, research 
is being carried on in treatment of 
the complaint, its prevalence and re- 
gional variations in symptoms. 

While such research is necessary, 
the basic fact is clear. The diets of 
too many young children have too 
low a protein content and too many 
children continue to become ill as a 
consequence. 

The most satisfactory food for the 
prevention of protein malnutrition 
disease is animal milk, either full 
cream or skimmed. Fao has widely 
investigated means of raising milk 
production in many parts of the world. 
The United Nations Children’s Fund 
has financed milk processing plants in 
several underdeveloped areas. 

In many parts of the world not 
enough milk can be produced at pres- 
ent for child feeding, and the milk 
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that is available is too expensive for 
most families to buy, 


SUBSTITUTES In these areas other pro- 
tein-rich foods must be substituted for 
milk in child feeding. 

In addition to being of a high nutri- 
tive value, a protein-rich food for in- 
fants must be easily digestible and 
palatabie. It is generally desirable that 
it be compounded of foods which are, 
or can be, grown within the country 





where it will be used, soy bean prep- 
arations may often provide valuable 
amounts of protein. 

Soy milk is one partial substitute 
for animal milk. It has been produced 
for some years in a factory in Hong 
Kong, where an emulsion of the beans 
is prepared under hygienic conditions 
and distributed in hermetically sealed 
bottles. In other parts of Asia, par- 
ticularly in the Philippines, Indonesia 
and India, experiments with soy and 


A milk processing plant in Yugoslavia. 
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Children test milk at an exhibit 
at Headquarters. 
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carried on. 

Several soybean preparations sold 
on American and European markets 
for children allergic to milk have been 
used successfully but have mostly 
been too expensive for use among 
poorer populations. 

Fao has been watching closely and 
has encouraged experiments in the 
use of peanut cake, the material left 
after the oil has been crushed from 
peanuts, And peanut flour, like soy 
flour, has been found to supplement 
satisfactorily the proteins of maize 
and other cereals. 






















FISH Of the various animal products 
which are rich in proteins, fish is a 
food which can be often obtained in 
large quantities at reasonably low 
prices. Fao has played a considerable 
part in advising on methods of in- 
creasing world fish yields from both 
fresh and salt water. The FAO Nutri- 
tion Committee for South and East 
Asia has recommended the inclusion of 
small fish, of which the entire bodies 
can be eaten, in school feeding pro- 
grams in the area, a suggestion fol- 
lowed extensively in the Philippines, 
Japan and Indonesia. 

Fish flour, which in the past has 
been widely used as fertilizer and 
stock food, could, in refined form, 
contribute valuable protein to the diet 
of many communities. Earlier forms 
of fish flour and dried fish have had 
a rancid flavor. In Africa dried fish 
has been called “stink-fish.” But, in 
two or three countries now, forms of 
fish flour are being manufactured 
without objectionable flavor. They are 
at present undergoing experiments for 
edibility and nutritional value spon- 
sored by FAO, 

The problem of raising the protein 
content of the diets of so many of 
the world’s people is not just a techni- 
cal problem of greater production. 
It is a sociological and educational 
problem as well. 

A great deal is known about the 
condition and what can be done to 
prevent and cure it, and more is 
being learned about it every day. If 
progress made so far can be main- 
tained, there is no reason why the 
present tragically high world incidence 
of this condition should not be re- 
duced to relative insignificance within 
ten or twenty years. 





















































Thailand is experimenting with a program 
adding fish to children’s diets. 
Fish are rich in protein. 
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International Work Camps Include 


Varied Ridaliiitation Programs 


HE first international work camps, 

where young people from many 
countries gathered to contribute their 
services to rehabilitation or improve- 
ment in a particular community, were 
opened in 1920. Interrupted by World 
War II, the work camp movement has 
developed constantly since 1945, in 
part with the help of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

In 1954 more than 900 camps were 
in operation in Europe, the Americas, 
Asia and Africa. Today the tendency 
is toward small camps of twenty to 
thirty volunteers, working to meet an 
immediate community need. Building 
schools, youth hostels, sports fields and 
children’s recreation centres accounted 
for the activities of many European 
camps in 1954. 

Work camp activities are extremely 
varied, Last year, many were set up 
to aid victims of such natural disasters 
as floods in Japan and the Netherlands 
and the earthquakes which struck 
Greece and Cyprus; more than 1,500 
volunteers opened 35 camps in the 
devastated areas. Some camps worked 
on agricultural and reforestation proj- 
ects. Others aided in opening youth 
centres and refugee centres. Some 
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camps had cultural objectives—arche- 
ological research, restoration of na- 
tional monuments, or the organization 
of public libraries. 

UNESCO provides an annual grant 
to the Coordination Committee for 


Student volunteers in 


Members of an international work camp in 
Yugoslavia help build a road. 


Work Camps. It also places libraries 
and films at the camps’ disposal; or- 
ganizes lectures in camps and seminars 
for camp leaders; and offers a num- 
ber of fellowships to camp leaders. 

The seventh Conference of Or- 
ganizers of International Voluntary 
Work Camps was held early in April 
at Marly-le-Roi, near Paris, under the 
auspices of UNESCO. Thirty-nine or- 
ganizations were represented by dele- 
gates from sixteen countries. They 
selected slum clearance and the ex- 
tension of fundamental education as 
two of the main goals for 1954 and 
1955. Fundamental education work 
has already begun by volunteer camps 
in India, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico and El Salvador. 

Recently, forty international work 
camp leaders concluded a two-week 
study course at a Youth Institute held 
by UNESCO at Gauting, near Munich, 
on the technical and educational prob- 
lems connected with the operation of 
work camps. 

Participants in the study course 
represented the world’s major geo- 
graphical regions. Youth movements 
in Asian and African countries are 
taking a growing interest in work 
camps. Egypt, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
India, Malaya and the Philippines 
were among countries represented. 

This year volunteer camps will be 
opened in a number of new regions 
including Hong Kong, Brazil, Spain, 
the Cameroons, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Egypt, Australia and Okinawa. 





the United States packing books for UNESCO work camp libraries. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (Continued from page 383) 


the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion that they give due consideration, 
under their regular programs and un- 
der the Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance. to the requests which 
governments may submit for aid, with- 
in the scope and objectives of existing 
programs, which would be useful in 
promoting freedom of information. It 
also decided that, subject to the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General should be author- 
ized to render, at the request of Mem- 
ber states, services which do not fall 
within the scope and objectives of 
existing technical assistance programs, 
in order to assist these states in pro- 
moting freedom of information. 

The resolution on encouragement 
and development of independent do- 
mestic information enterprises draws 
the attention of governments to the 
suggestions for action contained in the 
Secretary-General’s report and invites 
governments of underdeveloped coun- 
tries to study the possibility of encour- 
aging the development of existing and 
establishment of new _ independent 
radio broadcasting facilities, mews 
agencies and other information enter- 
prises; and suggests that for this pur- 
pose they should consult, as ap- 
propriate, with national, regional or in- 
ternational professional associations 
and information enterprises. The reso- 
lution also draws the attention of these 
governments to the possibility of seek- 
ing technical assistance for these pur- 
poses from the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. 

The resolution draws the attention 
of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies to the desirability of 
continuing to give due prominence in 
their publicity and films to information 
about countries whose domestic in- 
formation enterprises are unable to 
reach a foreign public, 

A resolution notes with satisfaction 
studies being undertaken by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
in cooperation with the FAO and the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
for the devolpment of the paper and 
pulp industry in Latin America; rec- 
ommends to FAO that it continue to 
pay due attention to requests by gov- 
ernments for the provision of services 
and advice on pulp and newsprint; and 
further recommends that the United 
Nations, in particular TAA and the re- 
gional economic commissions, as well 
as FAO, UNESCO, and the International 
Bank cooperate in seeking new meas- 
ures to deal with the newsprint prob- 
lem, with particular attention in 
the underdeveloped countries, among 
others, to the possible utilization of 
new material as well as available raw 
materials. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS The Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to in- 
vite the Governments of Romania and 
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Spain to reconsider their attitudes and 
indicate their willingness to cooperate 
with the United Nations in its effort 
to safeguard trade union rights by sub- 
mitting observations on the allegations 
which referred to them, The Council 
decided to defer to its next. session 
consideration of a draft resolution 
concerning allegations made against 
the U.S.S.R. 


FORCED LABOR The Council, commend- 
ing the ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor for its work, noted with satis- 
faction the action already taken by 
the Governing Body of the ILO on the 
recommendations of the Committee, 
and invited the ILo to continue its 
consideration of this question and to 
take what further action it deems ap- 
propriate toward. abolishing forced 
labor throughout the world (see Page 
384). 

The Council requested the Secre- 
tary-General, and invited the Director- 
General of the ILO, to prepare jointly 
a report for the nineteenth session 
(spring 1955) of the Council, setting 
out: 

(a) whatever replies are received 
from governments as a result 
of a General Assembly Resolu- 
tion, and 
any new information on sys- 
tems of forced labor which 
might be submitted by member 
governments, specialized agen- 
cies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations in consultative sta- 
tus together with anv comments 
submitted by governments con- 
cerned. 

A proposal to appoint a Rapporteur 
to receive replies from governments 
which have not yet submitted them, 
to ask those governments to furnish 
information in response to the request 
addressed to them by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee, and to receive evidence and 
information from specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations 
with consultative status, was rejected. 
SLAVERY The Council had requested 
the Secretary-General to consult gov- 
ernments on the desirability of a sup- 
plementary convention to the Inter- 
national Slavery Convention of 1926 
and its possible contents. 

In a resolution, the Council urged 
all governments which have not yet 
done so to reply to the Secretary- 
General’s questionnaire on a possible 
supplementary convention; repeated its 
recommendation to all states which 
have not yet done so to accede to 
the Internationa] Slavery Convention 
of 1926 in respect of their territories 
and the non-self-governing and trust 
territories for which they are respon- 
sible; and requested all states which 
have not already done so to accede to 
the Protocol transferring to the Unit- 
ed Nations the functions undertaken 
by the League of Nations under the 


(b) 


’ 





International Slavery Convention of 
1926. 

The resolution appointed the Per- 
manent Representative of Norway, 
Ambassador Hans Engen, as Rappor- 
teur to prepare a concise summary of 
the information supplied by govern- 
ments in reply to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and of any relevant information 
supplied by the ILo for consideration 
at the nineteenth session; and invited 
the specialized agencies to study meas- 
ures to remedy slavery, conditions 
similar to slavery and servitude in all 
its forms, 

In a second resolution, the Council 
decided to transmit to all governments 
and to the ILO any draft supplementary 
conventions on slavery submitted by 
governments, including the draft al- 
ready submitted by the United King- 
dom, and invited all governments as 
well as the ILO to submit commments. 
(A comprehensive study of the prob- 
lem of slavery will appear in the first 
issue Of the United Nations Review 
July 1, 1954.) 


STATELESSNESS At its seventh session, 
the General Assembly requested the 
Secretary-General to communicate the 
draft Protoco] Relating to the Status 
of Stateless Persons to all governments 
invited to the Conference of Plenipo- 
tentiaries on the Status of Refugees 
held in Geneva in July 1951. The in- 
vitation Was accompanied by a request 
for comments, in particular on those 
provisions of the Convention which 
governments would be prepared to 
apply to the various categories of state- 
less persons. The Assembly also re- 
quested the Council to study the draft 
Protocol] in the light of these com- 
ments and to take whatever action 
seemed useful. 

Thirteen governments submitted 
comments. The Council decided that 
a second conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries should be convened to consider 
(i) revision of the draft Protocol Re- 
lating to the Status of Stateless Per- 
sons, in the light of the provisions of 
the Convention relating to the Status 
of Refugees of July 1951 and of the 
observations made by the governments 
concerned; and (ii) adoption of the 
revised Protocol and opening of the 
Protocol for signature. 

The Council had requested the Sec- 
retary-General to continue his efforts 
to collect information from states on 
a number of matters related to the 
problem of statelessness and to trans- 
mit a consolidated report to the Inter- 
national Law Commission. The Com- 
mission adopted a draft convention on 
the Elimination of Future Statelessness 
and also a draft convention on the 
Reduction of Future Statelessness 
which were submitted to governments 
for their comments. 

The Council endorsed the principles 
underlying the Commission’s work and 
requested it to continue with a view 
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to adoption of effective international 
instruments for the reduction and 
elimination of statelessness. 


MAINTENANCE OBLIGATIONS In 1952, by 
request of the Council, the Secretary- 
General appointed a Committee of Ex- 
perts to formulate the text of a model 
convention or model reciprocal law or 
both on the recognition and enforce- 
ment abroad of maintenance obliga- 
tions such as a migrant’s obligation to 
support dependents left behind. 

The Committee submitted to the 
fifteenth session a proposed draft con- 
vention on the Recovery Abroad of 
Claims for Maintenance, and a draft 
of a model convention on Enforce- 
ment Abroad of Maintenance Orders 
but consideration of the matter was 
postponed to the present session. 

The Council has now asked the Sec- 
retary-General to ascertain whether 
governments would like to convene a 
conference of plenipotentiaries to com- 
plete the drafting of the Convention 
on the Recovery Abroad of Claims 
and Maintenance; and recommended 
to governments use of the model con- 
vention on the Enforcement Abroad 
of Maintenance Orders as a guide for 
bilateral treaties and legislation. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION At its last De- 
cember session, the General Assembly 
noted with satisfaction that the Coun- 
cil, in examining the work of the Pop- 
ulation Commission, had paid atten- 
tion to the problems of internal 
migration. It invited the Council, in 
cooperation with the ILO and other in- 
terested specialized agencies, to de- 
velop, within available resources, an 
appropriate program of studies on in- 
ternal migration, especially in the 
economically less developed countries, 
to be carried out at the request of 
countries concerned. 

The Council, without debate, ac- 
cepted the Secretary-General’s sugges- 
tion to refer the matter to the Popula- 
tion Commission. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Council elected the following 
Officers: 

President, Juan I. Cooke, of Argen- 
tina; First Vice-President, Sir Douglas 
Copland, of Australia, and Second 
Vice-President, Jiri Nosek of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


MEMBERSHIP IN REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 
The Council had before it a memoran- 
dum it had requested from the Secre- 
tary-General, giving the legal opinion 
that the Council had authority under 
the Charter to grant full membership 
with voting rights in its regional com- 
missions to states which are not Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

The Council decided to grant full 
membership rights in ECAFE to seven 
states which are already associate 
members. They are: Cambodia, Cey- 
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lon, Korea, Japan, Laos, Nepal and 
Viet Nam, 

The Council also decided to grant 
full membership rights in the Econom- 
ic Commission for Europe to Austria, 
Finland, Ireland, Italy and Portugal. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS The 
Council unanimously decided to place 
in category B consultative status the 
following non-governmental organiza- 
tions: 

International Bar Association; 

International Commission on Irriga- 
tion and Drainage; 

International Council for Building 
Research, Studies and Documentation; 

Junior Chamber International: 

United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Also placed in category B was the 
Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Everywhere, Inc., known as CARE. 

The Council unanimously decided 
to transfer from the register to cate- 
gory B the International Federation of 


Women Lawyers and the League of 
Red Cross Societies. 

The Council decided to place on the 
register the following organizations: 

International Association of Inde- 
pendent Enterprises, Trades and Crafts; 

International Shipping Federation; 

Permanent International Association 
of Navigation Congresses; 

Federation Internationale Libre des 
déportés et internés de la résistance; 

International Institution of the Mid- 
dle Classes; 

International Olive Growers’ Fed- 
eration, 

The Council withdrew consultative 
status in category B from the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation. 

The Council this year is composed 
of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, France, India, Norway, 
Pakistan, Turkey, U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia. 





NEW GUINEA (Continued from page 378) 


European contact is slight and of 
recent date. In the uncontrolled areas 
illiteracy is absolute, the main work 
in adult education is concerned with 
the widespread use of the specialized 
media of libraries, radio, films and 
publications. 

The number of libraries operating 
in village schools, clubs and mission 
centres has increased to twenty-six. 
A survey of reading preferences was 
carried out, and general comments on 
the service indicated a growing de- 
mand for the types of literature pro- 
vided by this service. A number of 
locally produced texts are being pub- 
lished in association with the Litera- 
ture Bureau of the South Pacific Com- 
mission. 


RADIO PROGRAMS A feature of the 
year’s work was the number of suc- 
cessful recording patrols by broadcast 
officers. These patrols have permitted 
the major part of feature programs to 
be made in the field. The subsequent 
audience response has been “most 
favorable,” the Report states. Facili- 
ties for the reception of the broadcasts 
have improved considerably by the 
distribution of specially constructed 
shortwave receiving sets to various 
listening centres; by the sale, through 
cooperative societies, of a small, rea- 
sonably priced dual-wave receiving set, 
and by an alteration in the transmit- 
ting wave length of the Australian 
Broadcasting Station CLT 6, giving bet- 
ter reception throughout the territory. 


FILMS The Administration maintained 
sixteen mm. projectors at Lae, Dreger- 
hafen, Madan, Wewak, Maprik, Ka- 





PIGS AND MAGIC 


All indigenous communities in New 
Guinea keep domestic pigs, which are 
regarded as a token of wealth and 
prestige and are reserved for special 
feast days rather than as a source of 
daily food. The great majority of the 
population retains a firm belief in 
magic and spells are cast to bring rain 
and insure the well-being of crops. 
Commenting on this the Report states: 
“Skill and power in magic are often 
thought to be the possession of par- 
ticular individuals whose qualities are 
utilized by their fellows in both the 
social and anti-social spheres. This is 
probably the most notable example of 
specialization among the territory’s 
communities.” 





vieng, Rabaul and Buin, while pri- 
vately owned projection units regularly 
supplied with Administration film pro- 
grams, were located at many Mission 
centres. A total of 429 screenings 
were made at fifty-four points. The 
combined audience totalled 87,000 
of which 79,000 were indigenous 
people. 

Arrangements have been made to 
produce five films for the Department 
of Agriculture, Stock and Fisheries. 
One of these, “Cacao,” has already 
been made and is in use for instruc- 
tional purposes amongst the villagers. 

Increased circulation of a monthly 
paper, Papua and New Guinea Vil- 
lager is reported, while three roneoed 
newspapers are also issued regularly 
by the Administration and circulate 
widely amongst the indigenous pop- 
ulation. 
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Commussion’s T; raining Progra ml 


For Latin American Econonitsts 


NE of the obstacles to Latin 

America’s economic development 
is the scarcity of trained economists 
to analyze and solve the problems 
arising from this process. That is why, 
from the outset, the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America was interested in training 
economists in this field. The Eco- 
nomic Development Training Pro- 


gram, organized by ECLA in collabora-' 


tion with the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration, every 
year brings some twelve Latin Ameri- 
can economists to Santiago, who spend 
about eight months working on an 
intensive course which includes all 
aspects of economic development. For 
the preparation of the Program, the 
organizers primarily take into consid- 
eration the needs of Latin American 
economists who are actively partici- 
pating in finding practical solutions to 
the development problems of the re- 
gion. 

The 1954 Training Program— 
which runs from April through De- 
cember, began with the study of basic 
statistical tools and participants will 
become familiar with methods of cal- 
culation and the way in which certain 
statistical instruments can be used in 
development programing. Special at- 
tention will be given to the gross na- 
tional product, social accounting, in- 
ter-industry transactions and _ the 
sources and use of investment funds. 


SCOPE OF THE COURSE Much of the 
course will be spent in studying tech- 
niques of programing economic de- 
velopment, including global program- 
ing, programing by sectors, _ pri- 
ority criteria, projection problems and 
the presentation and evaluation of 
projects. These studies will be supple- 
mented by a course on development 
theory, particular attention being 
given to the relationship between dif- 
ferent economic phenomena and their 
effect on the output of goods and 
services. 

The Program will also emphasize 
the study of the problems of financing 
economic development, _ including 
methods for increasing total savings 
and for employing them to the best 
advantage. Consideration will be given 
to the means of avoiding the effects 
of inflation and disequilibrium in the 
balance of payments; the effects of 
taxation and tax exemption; the ca- 
pacity to absorb external loans: reduc- 
tions in foreign exchange budgets 
through the substitution of imports, 
techniques of credit control, etc. 
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The last part of the course will be 
devoted to an examination of the ad- 
ministrative and executive aspects of 
programing. The experience of de- 
velopment corporations and_ similar 
bodies in Latin America will be con- 
sidered. Visits will be made to the 
principal industrial centres of Chile. 

The Program includes reading, lec- 
tures and round table discussions, and 
also practical research. The Chief of 
the Training Program delivers regular 
lectures during the course, while quali- 
fied ECLA economists speak on specific 
subjects. 

The Training Program is held in 
the building occupied by the ECLA 
Secretariat, thus providing the fellows 
with an opportunity to study and 
work in contact with the economists 
of this organization. The fellows 
themselves are usually prominent econ- 
omists in their respective countries, 
where they hold responsible positions 
in economic and financial institutions. 
Therefore, when they return to their 
homes they can apply the teachings 
they have received on economic de- 
velopment. 


MIDDLE EAST ECONOMISTS Some years 
the fellows come from certain coun- 
tries and other years from those re- 
publics which have not previously re- 
ceived a fellowship. However, since 
the objective is to form a group of 
economists, qualified in the field of 
economic development, in each Latin 
American country, fellowships are 
frequently granted to the same coun- 
try for two consecutive years. 

The 1954 Program is characterized 
by a new development, since this 
year, in addition to the Latin Ameri- 
can participants, there will be two 
economists from the Middle East. 
They have been proposed by the Gov- 
ernments of Egypt and Iran, who, in 
this way, have emphasized the im- 
portance they attribute to the ECLA/ 
TAA Training Program. 

The following will attend the 1954 
Program: Mr, Ignacio Rangel (Bra- 
zil), of the National Economic De- 
velopment Bank and the President’s 
Council of Economists; Mr. German 
Gaviria (Colombia), of the Planning 
Office; Mr. Ratil Hess (Costa Rica), 
Professor of the Faculty of Eco- 
nomics; Mr. Victor Ochsenius (Chile), 
of the Planning Department of the 
Development Corporation; Mr. Jaime 
Barrios (Chile), of the Economic 
Survey Section of the Central Bank; 
Mr. Walter Pitarque (Ecuador), Chief 
of the National Income Section of 


the Central Bank; Mr. Antonio Pala- 
cios (Guatemala), Chief of the Na- 
tional Income Section of the Bank of 
Guatemala; Mr. Gérard Philippeaux 
(Haiti), Secretary of the Planning Of- 
fice; Mr. Rubén Mondragén (Hon- 
duras), of the Central Bank of Hon- 
duras; Mr. José Maria Castillo (Nica- 
ragua), Commercial Counsellor at the 
Embassy of Nicaragua in Washing- 
ton; Mr. Mohamed Hosni El Said 
(Egypt), Professor of the University 
of Cairo and Member of the Eco- 
nomic Council; Mr, Fazlollah Mos- 
haver (Iran), Member of the Ad- 
vanced Council of Economics and 
Manager of the Telephone Company; 
and one Argentine economist not yet 
nominated. 





Far Eastern 
Water Conference 


Questions concerned with the con- 
trol and utilization of Asia’s vast water 
resources will be discussed at a re- 
gional conference to be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, from May 17 to 22. 

Organized by the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, the 
Regional Conference on Water Re- 
sources Development will take up such 
matters as use of water resources for 
irrigation, navigation, power develop- 
ment, flood control, and conservation 
and protection of soil from erosion. 


The Conference, together with two 
exhibitions and three study tours to 
Japan’s dams and muitiple-purpcse 
projects, will provide an opportunity 
for participating experts to review re- 
cent Asian water resource develop- 
ments and to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences about projects in this field. 

The impact of river valley projects 
on national economic development is 
one of the subjects which the Confer- 
ence will consider. The magnitude of 
some of these programs may be 
judged from the following examples: 
In India, a total outlay equivalent to 
approximately $1,400 million is to be 
devoted to irrigation and power in the 
country’s first five-year plan. In Japan, 
the anticipated capital outlay on water 
resources projects is expected to 
amount, for the next four years, to 
an equivalent of $350 million. 

More than eighty papers on water 
resources development have been pre- 
pared for the Conference by experts 
from within and without the region. 

Among the many background pa- 
pers is a draft manual on economy 
analysis and planning of multiple-pur- 
pose river basin development, compiled 
by the ECAFE’s Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol and Water Resources Develop- 
ment. 
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A PORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 373) 


Munich, Paris and London; Swiss 
printers will visit Paris and Amster- 
dam. These are a few of the some 
1,200 European workers who will 
meet colleagues in other countries this 
year as members of traveling study 
groups sponsored by uNesco. The 
groups represent thirty different occu- 
pations and industries, The visits are 
organized by UNESCO in cooperation 
with trade unions and other workers’ 
organizations. Under the plan, UNESCO 
pays the inter-country travel costs. 
UNEsco National Commissions in all 
the countries concerned are cooperat- 
ing in the plan and participate in the 
reception arrangements. Local repre- 
sentatives of the International Labor 
Organization will help brief outgoing 
groups and receive incoming ones. 

Group travel of this kind is, UNESCO 
believes, one of the most effective 
ways of breaking through national cul- 
tural frontiers by bringing together 
people from different countries who 
do similar jobs. 


Yugoslavia and the International 
Labor Organization have agreed that 
120 Yugoslav worker-traineés will be 
placed in industrial enterprises else- 
where in Europe for training 
in the second phase of a proj- 
ect undertaken as part of the ILo’s 
program of technical assistance to the 
less developed countries. 


Labor 


In the first phase of the project, 
which was begun in 1952 and is now 
nearing completion, 330 skilled work- 
ers, technicians and foremen were 
placed for training in 142 different 
enterprises in twelve Western Euro- 
pean countries. At the same time 
twenty-eight’ foremen-instructors from 
eight Western European countries were 
sent to give on-the-job training in 
Yugoslav factories. About ninety Yu- 
goslav enterprises have received assist- 
ance under the first-phase of the pro- 
gram. The effects of the project are 
already .being felt by Yugoslav indus- 
try. A large number of follow-up re- 
ports have been received from Yugo- 
slay factories, worker-trainees and 
foremen-instructors. These indicate in- 
creased productivity, expanded pro- 
duction, improvement in the quality of 
the goods produced, economies of ma- 
terial and manpower, better in-plant 
training, improved work organization 
and heightened work discipline, . . . 

Unemployment among _ salaried 
workers and measures to improve the 
employment conditions of teachers are 
being considered by the ILo’s Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and 
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Professional Workers in Geneva from 
May 10 to 22. 

An ILO study of opportunities for 
white-collar employment indicates that 
while such opportunities are increas- 
ing throughout the world, the demand 
for such jobs nevertheless is outrun- 
ning the supply. 

Twenty countries will be represent- 
ed by delegations composed of two 
government representatives, two em- 
ployers and two workers. In addition, 
thirty-one international non-govern- 
mental organizations are expected to 
be represented by observers. .. . 

The U.S.S.R. on April 24 formally 
accepted the obligations of the Consti- 
tution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, Acceptance was contained 
in a letter to Director-General David 
A. Morse from Vyascheslav M. Molo- 
tov, Foreign Minister. The U.S.S.R. 
becomes the sixty-seventh member of 
ILO, t 


Norway and Peru have ratified a 
declaration extending the life of tariff 
schedules annexed to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. . . . Italy has un- 
conditionally accepted a Convention 
calling for establishment of an In- 
ternational Computation Centre, to 
be set up in Rome. The Centre’s 
main functions will be promoting re- 
search in construction and use of new 
means of mechanical calculation; 
training experts, through fellowships; 
and providing services to organizations 
and persons authorized to request cal- 
culations required to solve unusually 
complex scientific, technical, adminis- 
trative or financial problems. The Cen- 
tre will have a laboratory equipped 
with the best available mechanical de- 
vices for calculation. Other states ad- 
hering to the Convention are Japan, 
Belgium and Ceylon. The Convention 
will come into force when ten states 
have formally accepted it. 


Signatures 


A proposal designed to close possi- 
ble loopholes in the international con- 
trol of narcotics was endorsed by the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs on 
May 5. The recommendation called 
for the control of drugs at one time 
found not to be addiction-producing 
but which “in the light of subsequent 
experience are found to have such 
dangerous properties.” The Commis- 
sion decided it was essential for effec- 
tive international control for govern- 
ments to have legal authority to place 
such drugs under control. Earlier, the 
Commission adopted two  recom- 
mendations for increasing the effec- 


tiveness of international co-operation 
agaist illicit drug traffic. The first 
proposal reiterated the importance of 
complying with an earlier resolution 
of the Economic and Social Council 
for the adoption of the practice of 
direct communication between nation- 
al authorities on control 
measures against traf- 
ficking; the second draft asked the 
Council to draw attention to the work 
of the International Criminal Police 
Commission and that organization’s 
“valuable assistance” in suppressing 
illicit trade by distributing and imme- 
diately utilizing information at its dis- 
vosal; it would also ask governments 
to furnish the 1cpc promptly with any 
information of value in the interna- 
tional campaign against illicit traffic. 
During the last two weeks the Com- 
mission has also approved a revised 
list of questions on drug addiction to 
be included in a questionnaire to gov- 
ernments on the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of narcotics; discussed drug 
addiction and possible measures to be 
taken against it on an international 
level; and reviewed progress made in 
a study of the problem of cannabis 
(Indian hemp.) The Commission’s 
session is expected to close on May 14. 


Narcotic Drugs 


A Look Ahead... 

Clogging the world’s great reservoirs 
with waterborne sand and gravel re- 
duces their capacity and in the fore- 
seable future may render them useless. 
The problem will be discussed by the 
Working Group on Torrent Control 
and Avalanche Protection of FAO's 
European Forestry Commission, which 
will meet in Switzerland in June and 
July. It will also be dealt with by the 
fourth World Forestry Congress at 
Dehra Dun, India, toward the end of 
the year. 

In a paper to be presented to the 
working group, E. Widmann, of the 
French Water and Forest Service, con- 
cludes that by an intensification of the 
methods already in use for conserva- 
tion of the ground cover of high 
mountain lands and watershed areas, 
as well as giving preference to some 
of the methods devised for torrent 
control, it would be possible to reduce 
siltation, although no technique now 
known can prevent it entirely, Such 
conclusions emphasize the need for 
watershed management, one of the 
most important of FAO’s concerns... . 

The International Law Commission, 
whose sixth session was scheduled to 
open in Geneva on May 3, will meet 
in Paris on June 3 at UNESCO House. 
The session is expected to last through 
July. 
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Book Notes 


The Determinants and  Conse- 
quences of Population Trends. 
A summary of the findings on the 
interrelationships between popula- 
tion trends and economic and social 
conditions. 404 pp. Price:$4.00. 


OW economic and social condi- 

tions affect population growth 
and how, in turn, population trends 
influence economic and social devel- 
opment are the main subjects of a new 
study published recently by the United 
Nations. 

A rising population is one of 
the many difficult questions that face 
the community of nations in its efforts 
to raise the level of living of the 
world’s people. Population growth has 
been speeding up in many regions of 
the world because of the spectacular 
success of modern medicine and pub- 
lic health services in cutting down 
death rates. Economic and _ social 
progress depends on matching this 
growth with a greater increase in the 
production of food and other neces- 
sities. In every country of the world, 
policy-makers planning for a_ better 
future need information about the 
population prospect if they are to set 
realistic goals for production, employ- 
ment, schools and other needs of the 
coming generations. They need to 
know how economic and social condi- 
tions affect population growth and 
how, in turn, population trends influ- 
ence economic and social development. 

To provide information of this kind 
the United Nations has made a survey 
of existing scientific knowledge con- 
cerning the relationships between pop- 
ulation growth and economic and 
social conditions. In the course of 
several years of work, hundreds of 
scientific writings relevant to this prob- 
lem and published in many languages 
have been surveyed and their princi- 
pal findings summarized. The findings 
are presented in this volume along 
with an extensive bibliography. 


The first half of the volume is 
concerned with ways in which eco- 
nomic and social] conditions influenc- 
ing human fertility, mortality and the 
currents of migration bring about 
changes in the size of the population, 
its composition and geographical dis- 
tribution. Conditions which have 
given rise to the acceleration of popu- 
lation growth in modern times are re- 
viewed and prospects for the future 
are analyzed. The world’s population, 
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now about 2,500 million, is increasing 
through the excess of birth over deaths 
by about thirty million annually. If 
present tendencies continue, the rate 
of growth may rise higher in the 
future, and within the next thirty 
years the population may approach 
the 4,000 million mark. 


Many writers have been concerned 
with whether the resources of the 
earth will be sufficient to support its 
inhabitants if the present rate of 
growth continues. Even if the re- 
sources are sufficient it is questionable 
whether the growth of population will 
not be an obstacie in the way of at- 
taining a satisfactory standard of liv- 
ing for the world’s people. A chapter 
of the work traces the development of 
thought on these questions since the 
days of Aristotle and Confucius, The 
last half of the volume details the find- 
ings of modern scientific studies on the 
economic and social consequences of 
population growth. Here are discussed 
the complex influences of population 
changes upon the development and 
utilization of natural resources, the 
supply of labor, the problems of em- 
ployment, consumption and consum- 
ers’ needs, the volume of production, 
the level of living, and social progress. 


These questions have been subjects 
of lively controversy since the time, 
150 years ago, when Malthus enunci- 
ated his famous “principle of popula- 
tion”, declaring that excessive popu- 
lation growth was the main cause of 
mass poverty. Socialist writers have re- 
jected the idea that population could 
be excessive in a well organized sys- 
tem. Modern writers outside the so- 
cialist tradition have also repudiated 
many of the premises on which Mal- 
thus based his argument, but in gen- 
eral they agree that population in- 
crease in sOme circumstances may 
hinder economic and social progress 
if it does not block it completely. The 
results of the studies reviewed here 
make it clear that the question, how 
population growth affects the material 
welfare of the people, does not: admit 
of any general answer which would 
be valid in all places and at all times. 
The answer depends on many aspects 
of the economic and social setting, all 
of which must be studied in order to 
understand the population problem in 
any country. 


At present, the relevant economic 
and social conditions are very differ- 
ent in different parts of the world. 
The distribution of population is un- 
even in relation to the means of pro- 





duction, and present trends are not 
such as to improve the balance. On 
the contrary, the growth of numbers 
is accelerating precisely in those re- 
gions which suffer the greatest eco- 
nomic handicaps,—the regions where 
the birth rate is highest and where 
the success of public health campaigns, 
cutting down death rates, is bringing 
the greatest population increases. 


The problem of matching popula- 
tion increase with a greater expansion 
of production is therefore primarily 
a problem of the underdeveloped 
countries, though every nation has a 
stake in its solution. The studies of 
migration reviewed in this volume im- 
ply that the densely populated under- 
developed countries cannot depend 
only on emigration to solve their pop- 
ulation problems. The challenge will 
be met in the measure that the less 
developed countries are able to in- 
crease agricultural production and to 
absorb their growing manpower in in- 
dustrialization. They are severely han- 
dicapped by lack of skilled and 
healthy labor force and of the capital 
required to develop their resources. 
One of the chapters is devoted to the 
implications of population trends with 
reference to the problem of achieving 
a satisfactory standard of living in the 
underdeveloped countries. It pro- 
vides a scientific basis for evaluating 
the argument that many of these coun- 
tries would find their economic prob- 
lems simplified if the reduction of 
their death rates were balanced by a 
reduction of their birth rates. 


. 


Studies by the wHo Tuberculosis Re- 
search Office Copenhagen. World 
Health Organization: Monograph 
Series, No. 12, 307 pages; $3.00. 


Tuberculosis constantly threatens 
the health and lives of peoples 
throughout the world, and, because 
immediate full control of this disease 
is not possible, hopes of prevention on 
a large scale have become centred on 
vaccination with BCG. The investiga- 
tion reported in this monograph con- 
sisted of a series of separate studies, 
each concerned with one or more 
problems regarding BCG vaccination. 


The report “describes an adventure 
in international research, planned to 
meet an international need and car- 
ried through with the help of health 
authorities, doctors, and laymen in 
many lands.” 

Complete quantitative data for all 
the tests and examinations, constitut- 
ing a “source book” for all workers in 
this field, are given in tabular form 
as appendices. 
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News of the 


WORLD'S CHILDREN 





United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), United Nations, N. Y. 


Ontce® 


Danny Kaye Begins World Tour 
as UNICEF ‘Ambassador-at-Large’ 





Danny Kaye, comedian and humanitarian, receives a scroll appointing him “ambassador-at-large” 

for the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) to make known to the worid the needs of 

children in underprivileged areas. Maurice Pate, UNICEF Executive Director, presents the scroll 
with United Nations Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 


Danny Kaye, Hollywood’s incom- 
parable funnyman, has turned serious 
—at least where UNICEF is concerned. 

In ceremonies April 19 at the United 
Nations headquarters in New York, 
the comedian became UNICEF’s “am- 
bassador-at-large” to make known to 
the world the needs of children in 
underdeveloped areas. 

He took off later that day by plane 
for London on the first leg of a tour 
which he is making, at his own ex- 
pense, of UNICEF-aided projects in 
Asia. He will make a color movie of 
UNICEF ‘help to children in India, Bur- 
ma, Siam, Hong Kong and Japan 
which he will narrate in several lan- 
guages upon his return to the United 
States in July, In London Mr. Kaye 


UNICEF GROUP OFFERS 


Along with outdoor fun and bouts 
with poison ivy, young campers in the 
United States and Canada will learn 
this summer about the lives of their 
contemporaries in other parts of the 
world. 

The United States Committee for 
UNICEF has offered to more than 2800 
summer camps a kit of colorful camp 
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met with members of the committee 
mapping out the door-to-door UNICEF 
campaign scheduled there for this fall. 

Danny Kaye drew his usual quota 
of laughs as he clowned his way 
through inoculations and other pre- 
departure preliminaries at the United 
Nations. But during his investiture as 
“ambassador” before an audience of 
United Nations officials and press rep- 
resentatives, he was dead serious as he 
explained to Dag Hammarskjold, 
United Nations Secretary-General, and 
Maurice Pate, UNICEF Executive Di- 
rector, that he had undertaken this 
mission for UNICEF because of his 
belief in children as the “common 
denominator” throughout the world. 


CAMP PROGRAM KIT 


program aids and ideas based on vari- 
ous national customs. It focuses atten- 
tion on the worldwide welfare work 
of UNICEF with suggestions for UNICEF 
Day observances. The kit is available 
at a nominal fee from the United 
States Committee for UNICEF, United 
Nations, N, Y. 





BEYOND CALL OF DUTY 


UNICEF personnel assigned to the 
field are warned that life overseas may 
be rugged and they may be required 
to function at times as jacks of all 
trades, But few are ever called upon 
to demonstrate the kind of resource- 
fulness required of Dr. Victor W. 
Fenn, UNICEF field representative in 
Dacca, East Pakistan, during a recent 
trip into rural areas. 

After settling in for the night at 
a dak bungalow (government rest 
house), Dr, Fenn groped his way into 
the dark bathroom with the aid of 
only a candle. He soon discovered to 
his horror that he shared it with 
another occupant, a cobra with spread 
hood. Steel-nerved Dr. Fenn, recalling 
the dictum that when cornered the 
best defense is to attack, lunged at the 
snake with a chamber pot, trapped its 
head inside the vessel, unwound its 
coils from his leg and broke its verte- 
brae. The dead reptile measured five 
feet three inches in length. 

Dr. Fenn felt shaky all over again 
the next day when he learned that the 
nearest source of anti-venom medicine 
was forty-two miles away, in an area 
serviced by only one train a day. 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


The twenty-eight pupils of the ma- 
ternity auxiliary course recently con- 
cluded in Fortaleza, Brazil, under the 
sponsorship of the national and local 
governments and UNICEF, didn’t have 
to look far for the practical obstetrical 
experience they needed to obtain their 
certificates. The girls delivered two of 
their fellow trainees of daughters as 
part of their midwifery course. Moth- 
ers, daughters and students all doing 
well. 


VD CLINIC DRAWS CROWDS 


A project aided by UNICEF and WHO 
unexpectedly found itself a centre of 
attraction recently at a cultural ex- 
hibition in Rangoon depicting Burma’s 
progress. 

Competing against the lure of color- 
fully decorated stalls and movies, a 
small VD clinic sponsored by the 
Health Directorate, with help from 
UNICEF and WHO, drew throngs of 
Visitors. 

Sacrificing their evening recreation, 
international WHO team members and 
Burmese nationals worked together in 
the jampacked clinic every night for 
two weeks taking blood tests, an- 
nouncing the results within an hour 
and straightway treating those who 
showed positive reactions with two 
shots of penicillin, supplied with the 
aid of UNICEF. By the end of the ex- 
hibition, approximately 7,240 persons 
had been tested. 
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Ancient Superstitions Are Target 


of Efforts to Better Child Health 


Throughout the world, millions of 
children are sickly and meet untimely 
death because of superstitions which 
have guided life since antiquity. 

In Pakistan, for example, many vil- 
lagers believe that tuberculosis is 
caused by a worm around the heart. 
To cure the disease, the worm must 
be poisoned, employing a method 
based on the “magic” number seven. 
First, twenty-one grains of rice are 
stirred with the juice of a plant. After 
the mixture sets for seven days, one 
grain eaten daily for twenty-one days 
will accomplish the cure. 

“Spirits” exercise a powerful in- 
fluence on Pakistani villagers. Many 
hold that the cause of madness or 
epilepsy is the Jinn, a tiny spirit which 
may reside between the fingers or be- 
hind the ears and should be blown out 
of the nose after sleep. 

Churails, the ghosts of women who 
die in pregnancy, labor or during the 
forty-day “period of impurity” after 
childbirth, are also feared. However, 
with feet turned backwards—heels to 
the front and toes to the back—they 
are easy to recognize. 

Concerning childbirth, superstitions 
abound. Village. women do not tell 
anyone when they start labor for they 
believe that the telling would prolong 
it. Only when the pains are strong 
will they send for help, usually for the 
local “dai,” an untrained midwife 
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who fosters dangerous superstitions 
and takes a high toll of lives. 

Village mothers also believe that: 
e A mother must not sit down during 
an eclipse of the moon, If she does, 
she may get moonstruck and the baby 
will be born deformed. 
© It will speed labor if the woman’s 
friends and relatives unlock every- 
thing in the room, open all windows 
and doors and unbind their hair. 
® It is better to leave the umbilical 
cord about ten inches long for this 
will bring wisdom to the baby. 

To route superstitions and the bar- 
riers they raise to improved health 
standards, the governments of Pakistan 
and of many other underdeveloped 
countries are giving priority to the 
training of midwives, health visitors 
and nurses. UNICEF is contributing 
teaching materials and the World 
Health Organization is supervising 
courses which have already graduated 
hundreds and are today training more 
than 4,000 rural health workers, 

In addition, UNICEF-equipped ma- 
ternal and child welfare centers are 
beginning to draw in the local un- 
trained midwives, giving them basic 
instruction in health and hygiene. 

As the numbers of trained workers 
grow, knowledge is gradually replac- 
ing superstitution; and children, their 
mothers and entire communities are 
beginning to reap the benefit of en- 
lightened care. 


Health worker trained with UNICEF aid visits an Indian home where hand prints on wall are 
believed to ward off evil. Getting people to abandon superstition is part of her job. 
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UNICEF TRICK OR TREAT 


Once again, young people in the 
United States and Canada are mak- 
ing plans to enhance Halloween 
fun by collecting coins for UNICEF 
as well as treats for themselves. 

Last year, 1,349 community 
groups turned in $99,000, enough 
to buy 200,000,000 cups of milk 
for hungry children. 

Inquiries may be addressed to 
the United States Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
CHILD WELFARE CONGRESS 


“Some Aspects of Child Welfare in 
Relation to the Family” will be the 
subject of a World Child Welfare Con- 
gress to meet from August 30 to Sep- 
tember 4 in Zagreb, Yugoslavia. In 
cooperation with the Yugoslav Na- 
tional Council of Child Welfare Asso- 
ciations, the Congress will be spon- 
sored by the International Union for 
Child Welfare, one of forty voluntary 
agencies which make up the Non- 
Governmental Organizations Commit- 
tee on UNICEF. 

The chief concern of the Congress 
will be to consider the importance of 
a normal family life in relation to the 
need for removing a child from his 
home when it may occur for reasons 
of health or education, or because of 
unsatisfactory home environment. 

In . plenary sessions, experts will 
present basic principles which should 
guide all interventions, Smaller sec- 
tions will determine the points on 
which an exchange of views would be 
particularly rewarding, and discussion 
groups will follow through. 

The Congress is the latest in a 
series which the IUCW convenes every 
four years to further cooperation 
among child welfare workers through- 
out the world. 


WELFARE OF CRIPPLES 


The Sixth World Congress of the 
International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples will assemble at The 
Hague, Netherlands, beginning Sep- 
tember 13. Persons from all parts of 
the world who are interested in the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped will 
attend the week-long program which 
will analyze the development of serv- 
ices for the handicapped and the 
means for furthering them. 

Among other subjects, the Congress 
will review UNICEF aid to handicapped 
children. To date, the Fund has com- 
mitted $500,000 for rehabilitation 
equipment for youngsters in fourteen 
countries in addition to providing 
medical and social welfare fellowships. 

The Iswc is also a member of 
the Non-Governmental Organizations 
Committee on UNICEF. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month, It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 
wherever possible. Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from the 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, 


Meetings in Session 
(as of May 15) 


May 4 World Health Organization — 
Seventh Assembly Geneva 
May 11 UN Conference on Customs For- 


malities Headquarters 


May 13 Sub-Committee on Disarmament 
Commission Paris 


May Security Council Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 


May 17 UNICEF—Committee on Admin- 
istrative Budget Headquarters 
May 17 Standing Committee on Petitions 
Headquarters 


May 17 Regional Technical Conference 
on, Water Resources Development 

Tokyo 

May 17 ‘Preparatory Committee of the 

ACC : ..Geneva 


May 21 Technical Assistance Board — 


29th Session Geneva 
May 24 Administrative Committee on 
COeOPRINBEIOR o5..ciesrinescccssesesseezoer Geneva 


Administrative Tribunal... Paris 





May 2 
May 26 Committee on South West Africa 
Headquarters 
May 27 WHO — Executive Board —14th 
Session ; ; ; ..... Geneva 
June 1 Standing Committee on Admin- 
istrative Unions Headquarters 
June 2 Trusteeship Council — 14th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
June 2 International Labour Conference 
—37th Session ...Geneva 
June 3 International Law Commission 


Paris 

June 7 Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 

tee for international Commodity Ar- 

rangements ........... Headquarters 

June 9 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 

Headquarters 

June 9 UN High Commissioner’s Advis- 

ory Committee on Refugees .. Geneva 

June 14 Conference of European Statis- 


ticians — 4th Session Geneva 

June 14 Permanent Central Opium 

Board; Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body; PCOB/NDSB Joint Session 

Geneva 

June 25 UN Film Board — 22nd Session 

Geneva 


June 29 Economic and Social Council — 
18th Session Geneva 

June Technical Assistance Committee 
Geneva 


June 29 Consultative Committee on 


Public Information for the UN and 
Specialized Agencies Geneva 
July 29 Technical Assistance Board — 


30th Session Geneva 
Aug. 10 Group of Experts on Transport 
of Dangerous Goods . Geneva 

Aug. 16 Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 


Information from 

Territories 
Headquarters 
Aug. 23 European Regional Consulta- 
tive Group on the Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offenders .. Geneva 
Aug. 24 World Meteorological Organi- 
Committee — 5th 
Geneva 


Aug. 20 Committee on 
Non-Self-Governing 





zation — Executive 
Session 
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United Nations, N. Y. 


Section Il — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 
May 24 125th Session of the Governing 
Body Geneva 


June 2 37th Session of the International 
Labour Conference Geneva 


June 25 126th Session of the Governing 

Body Geneva 
FAO 

May 17 Committee on Financial Control, 


18th Session Rome 
May 17 Third Conference on Wood 
Technology Paris 


May 24 Working Party on Mediterran- 
ean Pasture and Fodder Development 
Ankara 

May Technical Advisory Committee on 
Desert Locust Control Rome 
May Co-ordinating Committee on Des- 
ert Locust Control in the Arabian 
Peninsula ; , Beirut 
June Pilot Committee on Logging Tech- 
niques and the Training of Forest 
Workers .... Switzerland 
June 1 Joint Sub-Commission on Medi- 
terranean Forestry Problems .. Greece 
June 3 Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems, 23rd Session Rome 
June 14 European Committee on Agri- 
culture, 6th Session Rome 
June Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, 
Executive Committee Bogor 
June 28 General Fisheries Council for 
the Mediterranean Algiers 
June 28 2nd Meeting and Study Tour of 
the Working Group on Torrent Con- 
trol and Protection from Avalanches 
Davos 





UNESCO 

May 17 Advisory Committee for the In- 
terim Administration of the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention Paris 
May 24 Expert Committee to Study the 
Principles and Methods of Education 

for Living in a World Community 
Paris 
May 31 International Advisory Commit- 
tee on Bibliography Paris 
June S Intergovernmental Conference 
of Experts on Cultural Relations and 
Conventions Paris 
June 17 Meeting of Experts on Tech- 
niques of Evaluation of International 


Action Programme Montreal 
June 27 Seminar on Educational and 
Cultural Television Programme Pro- 
duction London 


July 5 International Conference on Pub- 
lic Education Geneva 
ICAO 


June 1 8th Assembly 
June 22nd Session of 


Montreal 

the Council 
Montreal 
June 15 4th Session of the Meteorology 
Division Montreal 


WHO 
Session of Executive 
Geneva 


May 27 14th the 


Board 
wwmwo 


Aeronautical 
Montreal 


June 15 Commission for 
Meteorology 


1GO's 


Power Conference 


July 25 World 
Rio de Janeiro 


Section II] — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 


lationship with the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations 
June 3 World's Woman's Christian 


Union—19th Convention 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Organization of 
Council 
Geneva 
June 8 International Council of Women 
—Assembly Helsinki 
June 9 International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors— 
Congress Stockholm 
June 19 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—Exec- 
utive Committee meeting Mainau 
June 22 International Alliance of Wo- 
men—Equal Rights, Equal Responsi- 
bilities—Annual Board Meeting 
London 
June 25 International Conference of So- 
cial Work—T7th meeting Toronto 
June 27 International Alliance of Wo- 
men—Equal Rights, Equal Responsi- 
bilities—Int’l Committee meeting 
London 
June 29 International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions: International 
Shoe and Leather Workers Federa- 
tion—Biennial Congress Oslo 
July 4 Catholic International Union for 
Social Service—International meeting 


Temperance 


International 
General 


June 3 
Employers—29th 


Montreal 
July 7 Lions International—37th An- 
nual Convention New York 


July 9 International Federation of Wo- 
men Lawyers—1l10th Annual Conven- 
tion : ; Helsinki 

July 12 World's Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association—Seminar Geneva 

July 16 International Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges—4th Congress 

Brussels 

July 20 Lutheran World Federation— 
2nd Latin American Lutheran Confer- 
ence Rio de Janeiro 

July 2 International Union Against 
Cancer—6th Congress Sao Paulo 

July 24 World Power Conference—Ex- 
ecutive Council meeting 

Rio de Janeiro 

July 2% World Federation for Mental 
Health—lIst Latin American Congress 
on Mental Health Sao Pau 

July 26 Open Door International—Yth 
Congress Oxford 

July 27 World's Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association—Seminar Geneva 

July 28 International Alliance of Wo- 
men—Equal Rights, Equal Responsi- 
bilities—4 weeks study course: “Wo- 
men in the Community” . Denmark 

July 28 International Union for the 
Protection of Nature—4th General 
Assembly Copenhagen 

Aug. 1 [International Bar Association— 
5th Congress Istanbul 

Aug. 5 World Council for Welfare 
of the Blind—Meeting Paris 

Aug. 6 Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom—International 
Summer School Elsinor 

Aug. 8 International Law Association— 
46th Conference Edinburgh 

Aug. 9 Joint Committee of International 
Teachers’ Federations—l19th session 




















the 


Moscow 

Aug. 14 World Federation for Mental 
Health—5th Congress Toronto 
Aug. 16 Women's International League 


for Peace and Freedom—International 
Executive Committee—Meeting 

Elsinor 

Aug. 16 World Organization for Early 

Childhood Education—Congress Rome 

Aug. 23 World Association of Girl 

Guides and Girl Scouts—15th World 





Conference Utrecht 
Aug. 26 Interparliamentary Union — 
43rd Conference Vienna 





Aug. 30 International Union for Child 
Welfare—World Child Welfare Con- 
x#ress Zagreb 
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UNITED 


NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


APRIL 22— MAY 4 


GENERAL 


Advisory 
tive and Budgetary 
—April 22, 23, 26. 

Consultative Committee on Adminis- 
trative Questions (closed)—April 22, 23. 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board (closed)—April 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
May 3. 

Investments 
April 27, 28. 


ASSEMBLY 


Committee on 
Questions 


Administra- 
(closed) 


Committee (closed) — 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
667th MEETING—April 22 

The Palestine question. 

Complaints by Lebanon on behalf of 
the Governments of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan and by Israel 
against Jordan: Does. (S/3180, Adds. 1 
& 2), (S/3195-6). General debate. 
668th MEETING—April 27 

General debate cont'd. 
669th MEETING—May 3 

Discussion cont'd concerning 
of provl. agenda. 
670th MEETING—May 4 

Following agenda adoption, 
made stmts. 


adoption 
reps. 


ECONOMIC 


778th-779th 
General discussion on 
port: Noted (E/2511 and 
adoption, 
780th-781st MEETINGS—April 22 
Debated admission to memberhip in 
regional economic commissions of non- 
Member States. Draft res. (E/L.591) 
adopted, as well as (E/L.592) 
782nd-7838rd MEETINGS—Apri! 23 
Forced labor discussion commenced: 
(B/L.588/Rev.1) adopted. Debate on 
Freedom of Information cont’d, with 
reps. stmts., 
784th-785th MEETINGS—April 26 
Res. contained in Social Committee 
report on recognition & enferceiient 
abroad of maintenance obligations (E 
2567), adopted. Resolutions A and B on 
Statelessness (E/2580) also adopted. 
Reps. stmts on allegations regarding 
trade union rights infringements. 
786th-787th MEETINGS—April 27 
Forced labor debate completed 
reps. stmts. 
788th-789th MEETINGS—April 29 
Draft res. B and C (E/L.601) adopted: 
res. A postponed until next session, on 
allegations regarding trade union 
rights infringements. Adopted draft 
res. A to J (E/2583) on Freedom of 
Information. (E/2584) on encourage- 
ment and dey. of independent domestic 
information enterprises, and (E/2586), 
production and distribution of news- 
print, also adopted, Draft res. A and B 
(E/2585) adopted. 
790th-791st MEETINGS—April 30 
General discussion of ECLA’s Annual 
Report: draft res. (E/2536, Part III, 
Section C.3) adopted unanimously, as 
was (E/L.593). Debate begun on report 
(E/2588), Economic development of un- 
der-developed countries: Draft res. <A, 
B and C of report adopted. Draft res. 
contained in Economic Committee's re- 
port (E/2574) on study group on steel, 
adopted. Reps. of functional commis- 
sions named in docs. (E/2576 and Add. 
1) all confirmed. 18th session provl. 
agenda, (E/2530/Rev.1 and Add.1) was 
approved, as amended, thus concluding 
17th session. 


AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
MEETINGS—April 21 

Int'l, Bank re- 
Add.l) by 


with 


cconomic Committee 
150th MEETING—April 22 
Cont'd discussion of sub-item 3(a) on 
Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. 
151st-152nd MEETINGS—April 23 
Debate cont'd. Considered item 3(c), 
international flow of private capital. 
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538rd-154th MEETINGS—April 26 
Cont'd consideration item 3(c). Be- 
gan debate on item 3(d), Land reform. 
155th-156th MEETINGS—. fil 27 
Debate cont'd. On item 3(a), (E/ 
AC.6/L.78/Rev.1, as modified by (E/ 
AC.6/L.96), was accepted. On item 3(d), 
debate completed with reps. stmts. 
157th-158th MEETINGS—April 28 
Began debate on item 12(a) and (ce), 
production & distribution of newsprint 
and paper: revised text (E/AC.6/L.101 
of draft res. L.587 (res. No. 6)), as 
amended, was adopted. 
159th MEETING—April 29 
Completed consideration of item on 
Land reform, unanimously oreetias 
joint draft res. (E/AC.6/L.94/Rev.2 
Committee thus completed its work lee 
17th session of Council. 


Social Committee 
269th-270th MEETINGS— Pil 21 

De bate on Statelessness begun, 
271st-272nd MEETINGS—April 22 

Discussion on Statelessness conclud- 
ed, with adoption of (E/AC.7/L.207 and 
1208/Rev.1). Debate begun on Encour- 
agement and development of independ- 
ent domestic information enterprises. 
273rd MEETING—April 26 

Debate cont’d. 
274th MEETING—April 27 

Joint res. (E/AC.7/L.211/Rev.1) as 
amended, accepted. Adopted report on 
item 12(a): Report of the Rapporteur, 
concluding consideration. General dis- 
cussion begun on item 15, Slavery. 
275th-276th MEETINGS—April 28 

Discussion concluded: Draft res. A 
and B (E/AC.7/L.212 and 213), adopted, 
as amended. 


Commission on Narcotie Drugs 
228th-229th MEETINGS—April 21 


Began cons. of (E/DSB/11), Esti- 


reyuirements of narcotic 
Body, and 
reports. 


mated world 
drugs in 1954 of Supervisory 
Revision of form of annual 
General debate. 
230th-231lst MEETINGS—April 22 
Debate cont’d and closed. Agreed to 
eall Indian hemp “cannabis.” teps. 
stmts on E/C? and Commission 
noted E/CN.7, R.3. 


232nd-233rd MEETINGS—April 23 

General discussion on drug addic- 
tion: Considered (E/CN.7/264 and Add.1, 
and /270). 


234th MEETING—April 26 
Discussion on problem of 
morphine: Noted (E/CN.7/266). 


235th-236th MEETINGS—April 27 
General debate begun on problem of 
synthetic narcotic drugs (E/CN.7/L.47), 
noted. Also noted (E/CN.7/259/Rev.1 
(English) and E/CN.7/259 (French). 
Discussed (E/CN.7/27). 
237th-238th MEETINGS—April 28 
Concluded consideration of (E/CN.7 
277 (Section D & following)). Also 
noted (E/CN 7/260), and (E/CN.7/268). 
On item 14, problem of coca leaf, noted 
(E/CN.7/242, Add.1, 261, 280, 282 and 
E/NL.1953/160). 
239th-240th MEETINGS—April 29 
Considered (E/NL.1952/Summary), on 
laws and regulations relating to con- 
trol of narcotic drugs: General debate. 
Adopted (E/CN.7/L.55). On the problem 
of cannabis, Ist res. in (E/CN.7/L.51) 
adopted, as was the 2nd res. On drug 
addiction, (E/CN.7/L.58) unanimously 
adopted. 


241st-242nd MEETINGS—April 30 
Illicit traffic next item discussed (E/ 
CN.7/L.35}. General debate. 


2438rd-244th MEETINGS—May 3 

Amended draft res, (E/CN.7/L.52) 
adopted, on drug addiction. On problem 
of diacetylmorphine (E/CN.7/L.57), 
adopted. (E/CN.7/L.59) on international 
control and implementation of conven- 
tions, approved, General debate begun 
on illicit traffic of raw opium in Middle 
and Near East. 


245th-246th MEETINGS—May 4 
General debate cont'd. 


diacetyl- 


Comments on Seizures (closed) — 


April , 28. 


UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE STAMPS 
PROGRAM FOR 1954 


The most recent issue: 


May 10—Stamp honoring ILO, in two demoninations, 3¢ and 8¢. 
First day of issue cancellation will be given to covers sent to the 
United Nations Postal Administration. Addressed, unstamped covers 
accompanied by remittance to the value of the stamps to be affixed 


should be sent to “UNPA, United Nations, N. Y.,” 


the outside envelope 


being marked “FDC-ILO.” Orders mailed after midnight of the day 
of issue will be too late for servicing. 


Next issues: 


Oct. 25—United Nations Day stamp, in two denominations. 


Dec. 10—Human Rights Day stamp, in two denominations. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the 
United Nations Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 


Sterling area: 
W.C.1, England. 


Switzerland: Palais des Nations, 


UNPA, branch office, Russell 


Square House, Russell Square, London, 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


For list of stamps, order forms, information on first day covers, write to United Nations 


Postal Administration, United Nations, 


New 


York. 


There is available a monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled ‘“‘The Story of the 
United Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United Nations 


postal issues through 1952. 
United Nations, N. Y. 


Price 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, 
(coin, check or money order). 


On sale at the bookshop, United Nations Headquarters, or by mail from The Washington 
Press, 43 William Street, Newark 2, N. J., or through philatelic trade channels—an album 
devoted exclusively to United Nations stamps, with background information concerning 


the stamps and the United Nations generally. 


Price $1.50. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System and the United 
Nations’ Network for Peace. In New York City, Stations 
WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA 
and WWRL 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 





UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, a series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” on Sundays, 6:15 to 
6:30 p.m. 


_ 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over some 600 
stations in the United States. In New York City: Stations 
WNBC (11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00- 
6:15 p.m., Tuesdays), WHLI and WHOM. 





MEMO FROM THE U.N., a weekly 15-minute transcribed fea- 
ture program on the social and economic activities of the 
United Nations, is broadcast over the Dominion Network 
of Canada, 8:45 to 9:00 p.m., Thursdays. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 





Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 

Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1} 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypt,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘’Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindio House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co.. 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Pembangunan, Ltd., Genung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd . 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Liberia Internacional del Peru, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Libraire Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prot. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VIET-NAM: Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27-11, 

Beograd. 
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United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31. Wien 1 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 















* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 






THE DETERMINANTS AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
POPULATION TRENDS 


A summary of the findings of studies from various parts of the world on 
the relationships between population changes and economic and social con- 


ditions. Population trends are considered in relation to resources, labor 


supply, consumption and per capita output in both underdeveloped and 


industrialized countries. Includes a comprehensive bibliography. 404 pages. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1953.X111.3 
$4.00 30/- sterling 16.00 Swiss francs 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1951 


A record of significant constitutional, legislative and judicial developments 
in the field of human rights during 1951, covering 77 states. In addition to 
legislation in sovereign states, it includes laws applying in trust and non-self- 
governing territories. It also contains relevant provisions from bilateral and 
multilateral instruments and a review of United Nations activities in the field 
of human rights during the year. 652 pages, clothbound. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1953.X1V.2 
$7.00 50/- sterling 28.00 Swiss francs 


Available in English: French edition in preparation. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA, 
1951-52 


This survey presents, for the first time, an overall picture of Latin-American 
production and its rate of growth over the period 1945-1952. This is followed 
by an analysis for Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico. The book also dis- 
cusses the impact of recent world economic events on Latin America and 
trends in the principal sectors of production—agriculture, industry, mining 


and energy. 217 pages. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1953.11.G.3 
$2.50 17/6 sterling 10.00 Swiss francs 
Available in English and Spanish editions. 


Obtainable in national currencies from Sales Agents 
for United Nations publications. 








